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____ POETRY. 


A RHYME ABOOT BIRDS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF JOHN HALIFAX. 


I said to the little swallow: 
“Who'll follow? 
Out of thy nest in the eaves 
Under the ivy leaves; 
Yet my thought flies swifter than thou; 
My thought has a softer nest, 
Where it folds its wings to rest, 
In a pure-hearted woman's breast; 
While its sky is her cloudless brow.” 
Swallow—swallow, 
Who'll follow? 


I said to the brown, brown thrush: 
‘*Hush— hush! 

Through the wood’s full strains I hear 
Thy monotone deep and clear, 

Like a sound amid sounds most fine; 
And 80, though the whole world sung 
To my love with eloquent tongue, 
However their voices rung, 

She would pause and listen to mine,” 
Brown, brown thrush, 

Hush—hush! 

i said to the nightingale; 

“Hail, all hail! 

Vierce with thy trill the dark, 

Like a glittering music-spark, 

When the earth grows pale and dumb; 
But mine be a song more rare, 

‘To startle the sleeping air, 

And to the dull world declare 

Love sings amid darkest gloom.” 
Nightingale, 

Hail, all hail! 

I said to the sky-poised lark: 
*'Hark—hark! 

Thy note is more loud and free, 
Because there lies safe for thee 

A little nest on the ground. 

And I, when strong-winged I rise 

To chant out sweet melodies, 

Shall know there are home-lit eyes 
Watching me soar, sun-crowned,” 
Poet-lark, 

Hark—hark! 














“INFERIOR TO MAN, AND NEAR TO AN- 
GELS.” 


If it were anywhere the custom t2 disfran- 
chise persons of superior virtue, because of 
their virtue; and to present others with the 
ballot, simply because they had been in the 
State Prisou;—thea the exclusion of women 
from political rights would be a high compli- 
ment, no doubt. But I can find no record in 
history of any such legislation, unless so far as 
it is contained in the doubtfal tradition of the 
Tuscan city of Pistoia, where men are said 
to have been ennobled as a punishment for 
crime. Among us, crime may often be a 
covert meaus of political prominence, but it is 
not the ostensible ground; nor are people 
habitually struck from the voting-lists for per- 
forming some rare and eminent service, such 
as saving buman life, or reading every. word 
of a Presidential message, If a man has been 
President of the United States, we do not dis- 
franchise him thenceforward; if he has been 
Governor, we do not declare him thenceforth 
ineligible to the office of United States Sena- 
tor. On thecontrary, the supposed reward of 
high merit is to give higher civic privileges. 
Sometimes these are even forced on unwilling 
recipients, as when Plymouth Colony in 1633 
imposed a fine of twenty pounds on any one 
who should refuse the office of governor. 

It is utterly contrary to all tradition and 
precedent, therefore, to suppose that women 
have been hitherto disfranchised because of 
any supposed superiority. Indeed, the theory 
is self-annihilating, and involves all support- 
ers in hopeless inconsistency. Thus the 
Southern slave holders were wont to argue, 
that @ negro was only blest when a slave, and 
there was no such inhumanity as-to free him. 


| diately, amid general applause. The act re- 


disfranchised a rebel or presented Sir Lamb- 


| ton Loraine the freedom of a city, we have | jn its relations; and with these are involved | mote the welfare of the race, stimulated by 
| the interests of another—perhaps of many otb- | its deeper affections can have no difficulty in 
}ers. Every consideration, then, which ap- 
| peals to self-culture, to unremitting self-care 


recognized that enfranchisement, after all, 
| means honor, and disfranchisement implies 

disgrace. And thus, in regard even to women, 
you constantly hear reluctant men admitting, 
| in regard to some eminent woman like Mrs. 
| Livermore or Anna Dickinson, that if all wo- 
| men were like her, it might be well to give 
them votes. Or, as I once heard some lately 
naturalized English and Scotch “sovereigns” 
express it, in a Providence Railroad car, 
“Mostly always, women that has got property 
has got sense enough to vote.” 

I do not see how any woman can help a 
thrill of indignation when she first opens her 
eyes to the fact that it is really contempt, not 
reverence, that has kept her sex from an equal 
share of legal, political and educational rights 
so long. In spite of the duty paid to individ- 
ual women as mothers, in spite of the rever- 
ence paid by the Greeks and the Germanic 
races to certain women as priestesses and sib- 
yls, the fact remains that this sex has been 
generally recognized, in past ages of the hu- 
man race, as stamped by hopeless inferiority, 
not by angelic superiority. This is carried so 
far, that a certain taint of actual inferiorit y is 
held to attach to women,in barbarous na- 
tions. Among certain Indian tribes, the ser- 
vice of the gods is defiled, if a woman but 
touches the implements of sacrifice; and a 
Turk apologizes to a Christian physician for 
the mention of the women of his family, in 
the phrases used to soften the mention of any 
degrading creature. Mr. Leland tells us that 
among the English gipsies, any object that a 
woman treads upon or sweeps with the skirts 
of her dress is destroyed or made away with 
in some way, as unfit for use. In reading the 
history of manners, it is easy to trace the steps 
from this degradation up to the point now at- 
tained, such as it is. Yet even the habit of 
physiological contempt is not gone, as readers 
of late controversies on ‘‘Sex in Education” 
know fall well; and I do not see how any one 
can read history without seeing, all around us, 
in society, education and politics, the tradi- 
tion of inferiority. Many laws and usages 
which in themselves might not strike all wo- 
men as intrinsically worth striving for,—as 
the exclusion of women from colleges or from 
the ballot-box—assume great importance to 
every woman’s self respect, when she sees in 
these the unquestionable vestiges of the same 
contempt that once took much grosser forms. 

And it must be remembered that in civilized 
communities the cynics who still frankly ex- 
press this utter contempt are better friends to 
women than the flatterers who conceal it in 
the drawing-room and only utter it freely in 
the lecture-room, the club, and the North 
American Review. Contempt at least arouses 
pride and energy. To be sure,in the face of 
history, the contemptuous tone in regard to 
women seems to me untrue, unfair and das- 
tardly ; but like any other extreme injustice, 
it leads to reaction. It helps to awaken wo- 
men from that dream of shallow self-com- 
placency into which flattery lulls them. There 
is something tonic in the manly arrogance of 
Fitzjames Stephen, who derides the thought 
that the marriage contract can be treated as 
in any sense a contract between equals; but 
there is only something that debilitates in the 
dulcet counsel given by an anonymous gentle- 
man, in an old volume of the “Ladies’ Maga- 
zine’ that lies before me. ‘She (woman) 
ought to present herself as a being made to 
please, to love and to seek support; a being 
inferior to man, and near to angels.” 

T. W. H. 





WORK IN RELATION TO THE HOME. 


A PAPER BEAD BEFORE THE NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN’S CLUB. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” This 
tide of circumstance, controlled by the strong 
attraction of logical events, has been gradu- 
ally rising higher and higher in the affairs of 
Womanhood; now under its powerful impe- 
tus, the point which most concerns us, is to 
use it effectively to promote the highest good 
of associated humanity. For at least twen- 
ty-five years, Woman, in this country, has 
been steadily taking a more and more active 
part in the multitude of public interests, exert- 
ing an acknowledged, almost a controlling in- 
fluence in literature, in art, in education, in re- 
formatory and benevolent movements, in all 
the affairs of Church and State, thus very 
surely and effectively modifying the manners 
and customs of society at large, down even to 
its most intimate friendly and family rela- 
tions. We recognize the new activity as ex- 





| erting a direct, positive influence upon the 


_ of our social institutions. 
| futed the theory; and 89, every time we have | 


Marriage includes one’s whole individual- 
ity. All our personal interests are bound up 


and providence, applies with undiminished 
| force to marriage; personal welfare, withiu 


| these closest bonds, is impossible except as | 
| rebound between loving home sympathies and 


| involved in the welfare of wife or husband. 
To this is added the higher privilege of a fit- 
ting impersonal , rovidence, with the reacting 
social reward, sweeter and loftier than any 
recompense which can possibly arise from the 
depths of an isolated nature. Self-devotion— 
all benevolence outside of the family is limited 
in intensity by thé boundlessness of its scope. 
The moral basis of home, J regard, therefore, 
as superiorto anything else onearth. Friend- 
ship is akin to it, and love for the unknown 
millions may be more broadly godlike; but 
parental and married love are as exclusively 
precious to oneself as his inalienable person- 
ality. 

What bearing, then, may the unwounted oc- 
cupation of women with broader outside du- 
ties be expected to have upon home culture, 
and the more limited interests which cluster 
around every hearthstone? Will it help or 
hinder these ? 

It is evidently as hopeless for any human 
effort to attempt to stay the flood-tide of fem- 
inine activity as it would be to aim at hinder- 
ing the stars ia their progress. The move- 
ment is carried forward by laws above and be- 
yond the control of a human‘ty controlled it- 
self by their action—a humanity which must 
consent to the modification of its inmost char- 
acter through their ceaseless molding influ- 
ences; as its physical constitution is subject 
to the intangible effects of c.imate and simi- 
lar physical conditions. A fcrce, higher than 
we, may be directed, but noi destroyed; we 
may mark out fresh channels for its inflow; 
but like any other power in Nature, it can 
suffer noabatement. When p‘iysical strength 
was dominant, Woman was val crowd- 
ed into acorner. But, exac*ly in the propor- 
tion in which tact, ingenuity Ahought, social 
and moral influence become fy» werful enough 
to subjugate strength, in this proportion, Wo- 
man, a sharer in all these 4ualities jointly 
with Man, in many of them ‘oore clearly his 
equal, and in some things even his superior; 
in this proportion Woman’s influence must 
continue to broaden, so long as the conduct of 
human affairs can be aided by her special fem- 
inine attributes. This is the tendency of the 
Age in this and every other country. 

The new mode of force was likely to be first 


Democratic institutions, in their comparative 
remoteness from ancient prestige. It was 
kindred with the greater latitude in all our 
manners and customs, which grew up in the 
new wilderne:s where men and women also 
were everywhere tempted to forget the past, 
and to busy themselves with hewing out oth- 
er models for the future. To use the ideas of 
the evolutionists, themselves a modern class, 
when this nation began to vary from the old 
types, there was apparently no limit to this 
tendency. It began so early in the national 
life that it was inherited inevitably by both 
sexes. Wecouldn’t help it. And the Revo- 
lutionary daughters of the Revolutionary fa- 
thers can no more be put back again into the 
old vassalage, than the country can again be- 
come a dependent colony of Great Britain and 
Ireland. What then of the domestic reac- 
tion ? 

Since love and reverence for the home is in- 
grained in the feminine constitution, outside 
work is not likely seriously to impair its in- 
terests. Such an influence, if it should ever 
exist, must be superficial and temporary in 
its effects; for Nature is not at permanent 
warfare with herself. Nature, who incites 
both domestic instincts and wholesome out- 
side activities, must be constrained to har- 
monize their influence, bringing out finally, 
from their combined results, a civilization 
much nobler than the world has known hith- 
erto. No one love,however great, no one class 
of functions, however absorbing, can be 
enough for a character fashioned in the like- 
ness of Mind Infinite and Universal in its sym- 
pathies. 

It should be easy to turn aside from bath- 
ing the chubby limbs of babyhood, and cloth- 
ing them in the pretty white frocks which all 
mothers love, as they admire the bright petals 
of a rose leaf, from a sense of fitness—easy to 
put aside all this to deposit one’s vote in the 
ballot box, or to spend a few hours eagerly 
poring over newspapers to gather, from the 
whirling current of events, some fact which 
may be of national or cosmopolitan impor- 


| where it may; and the active womanly brain, 


called into prominent notice among our more 








tance. A home-nest, with the young bird- 


lings in it, has warmth enough to shed its in- 
fluence outward upon the maternal heart, go 


which has sufficient breadth to appreciate the 
widest human interests, and to work to pro- 


applying itself also to the loving details of the 
home regimen. The one duty is a fitting in- 
centive to the other, a direct natural reaction | 





| from it; so that a woman, whose activities | 


can spend themselves freely in the bound and | 


the whole world of work outside, should be 
the woman molded to the grandest symmetri- 
cal pliancy of character. 

Horace Greeley was rather sharply criti- 
cized for asserting, in his “Recollections of a 
Busy Life,” that Margaret Fuller needed chil- 
dren of her own, as an influence to give her 
the highest tone and vigor. Doubtless she 
did need this. To every human being, par- 
taker in the nature of the Infinite Father 
hood, the parental relation must be in itself 
an education unique in kind; and, if not too 
fearfully perverted, ennobling in all its ten- 
dencies. But, in a world so replete with edu- 
cational influences to all who will make them 
of highest avail, an almost perfect character 
can be fashioned without parenthood, without 
any of the more genial influences of the home. 
The divinest Man, in whom we delight to rec- 
ognize the blending of masculine and feminine 
traits, with no near social ties, who had not 
where to lay his head, could yet find little chil- 
dren to be gathered into his arms, and in bless- 
ing them he was himself most blessed in re- 
turn. Canit be more difficult for the feminine 
character than for the masculine, in like man- 
ner to ennoble itself by the exercise of gener- 
ous, humane sympathies, from the tender love 
of children to the grander love of the sub- 
limest moral truths? No character, whether 
isolated or set in a family, can be comprehen- 
sive enough to excite our highest admiration, 
if it is not able to embrace a wide scope of 
vast and varied interests. It is cultivating 
narrow-mindedness to limit oneself to any 
one class of topics or pursuits, This may 
have answered the wants of a lower civiliza- 
tion, but the great ones of to-day must under- 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mary E. Jones, colored, is “postmistress”’ a 
Boydtown, Va. 

Barnstable County has a woman, Mrs. Eliz- 
beth C. Norris, for Assistant Register of 
Deeds. 

Maggie Mitchell Paddock has bought a six- 
acre lot at Long Branch, near Edwin Booth’s, 
for $65,000, 

Mrs, Charlotte B. Wilbour, President of So- 
rosis, sailed for Europe on Saturday, April 25, 
in Steamer Spain. 

Mrs. M. L. Fletcher and her daughter, of 
Burlington, Vt., have given $1000 to the Con- 
gregational society in Essex. 

Rose Hersee is drawing audiences number- 
ing from 8000 to 10,000 to her English opera 
performances at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
bam. 

Miss Julia Lovell, of Cummington, Mass., 
a graduate of the Westtield Normal School, has 
charge of the higher department of the village 
school, 

Miss Brown, of Sekonk, R. I., has recovered 
$10,500 damages from the city of Providence 
for injuries received from the explosion of a 
blast at some excavations on Camp Street. 


Ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, has sent a sum 
of money for the relief of the wounded in the 
Spanish civil war, and requested that it may be 
used indiscriminately for the sufferers, wheth- 
er Carlist or Republican. 

Mary B. Burton, a woman ninety years old, 
who has for many years lived alone on a farm 
at Vassalboro, Me., and deprived herself of 
many of the necessaries of life, died, a few 
days ago, and bequeathed her property to the 
missionaries. 

Mrs. Rose, widow of the late Thomas Rose, 
of Houlton, Me., died Wednesday night, April 
8, from the effects of injuries received by her 
clothes taking fire a few days previous. An- 
other argument against the present style of 
women’s dress. 

Rev. Fannie U. Roberts is by unanimous 
vote asked to remain in Kittery, Me., anoth- 
er year. ‘The parish numbers about forty 
families, a church of fifteen members, and a 








stand that all knowledge exists in relation. 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli was more than ready 
to die with husband and child; yet she would 
have died for a free Italy with equal cheerful- 
ness! And living, with or without her beloved 
ones, that active, chivalrous brain would al- 
ways have found some worthy cause to cham- 
pion with her beSt might. 

A woman plodding day and night in her 
family, with no thought for the momentous 
interests outside, is as literally grubbing with 
a muck rake which bows her soul to the dust, 
as the man in John Bunyan’s immortal alle 
gory; groping on the earth with no thought 
for the shining crown suspended just over 
head. On what possible philosophic basis the 
venerable past ages and the conservatism of 
to-day can imagine themselves to be ground- 
ed, when they advocate restricting women to 
home life, it is difficult to conceive. The ar- 
gument from precedent, one can comprehend 
readily; but that this precedent was original- 
ly devised in most humiliating limitations, it 
seems to me every candid mind must admit, if 
it will take the tronble to think upon the sub- 
ject without prejudice. 

But if there is any question of the day 
which should be made thoroughly practical, 
which should be engrafted as speedily as possi- 
ble, not simply on our methods of thinking, 
but of working, and more especially of edu- 
cating our young daughters, it is this of the 
proper range of feminine responsibility. It 
is essential absolutely to convince ourselves, 
and have no halting between opposite opinions 
or practices; no vaccilating from the influence 
of an ideal loyalty both to the old teaching 
and the new; and certainly to make no seri- 
ous attempt to become model women both of 
the ancient typesand ofthe modern. To real- 
ize either ideal, even approximately, is quite 
enough for any one woman. About us all, 
must inevitably cling some tender educational 
bias towards the old-time ladyhood, which be- 
lieving itself to be honorably exempt from all 
public work, could placidly limit and center it- 
self in the home and inits private environment ; 
content to cultivate there some of the divinest 
graces of humanity. Such women we rever- 
enced in sunny childhood. Not to be like 
them seems treason to most beautiful memo- 
ries. A genuine representative of this clois- 
ter-like ideal of feminine character is still a 
dignified and loveable personage. But the half 


Sunday School numbering about fifty. Con- 
ference and prayer meetings are held every 
Saturday evening. 

Mrs, ex-President Tyler, who is now visit- 
ing in Washington, is still a beautiful and fas 
cinating woman. She has endured much suf- 
fering and many trials since those bright days 
in June when she entered the White House a 
happy bride. After lawsuits with her own 
and her husband’s families, she has gained all 
for which she contended, and Sherwood For- 
est, on the James River, will be her future 
home. 

Mrs. Hicks, of New York, the lady whom 
Gen. Schenck, of Ohio, proposes to take back 
to London as his bride, has quite a romantic 
history. By birth she is a South American. 
Hxr parents, North Americans and Northern- 
ers, were living in Brazil when she was born. 
Her name is Annetta, but her lineage is Eng. 
lish, not Spanish, She married an elderly, 
very wealthy man, but lived in retirment uo- 
til after his death. Then her New York real 
estate increased in value, and she became im- 
mensely rich. She went to Europe, visited 
Rome, and became a devoted Roman Catho- 
lic, giving largely to the church. On her re- 
turn to America she became a queen of soci- 
ety, trayeled, visited many persons of distinc- 
tion, and was at one time the guest of Madame 
Le Vert, in Mobile, Ala., in the prosperous 
days of that social celebrity. Mrs. Hicks is 
still young enough to be called “the admira- 
tion of men and the envy of women.’’ 


Mrs. Mary Taylor, the oldest inhabitant of 
Acworth, N. H., died recently, at the age of 
ninety-seven. She was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Adams, who died in Boston in 1843, aged 
one hundred and one years, eight months and 
eleven days, he being at the time the oldest 
citizen of Boston. In 1800 she became the 
wife of Mr. Willard Moore, of Acworth. In 
1817 she was left a widow with several small 
children. In 1821 she was married to Deacon 
Edward Slader, of Acworth. In 1835 she was 
again a widow, and soon after married Deacon 
John Taylor, of Lempster, who died some 
yearsago. At the time of her death Mrs. Tay- 
lor had been a member of the Congregational 

Church for over sixty years, and bore a Chris- 

tian character throughout. The deceased al- 

ways enjoyed excellent health until within a 

few weeks of her death, although her eye- 





and half mixture, like all other things in a 
transitional state, has neither form nor come- 


liness. Darkness is upon the face of all its | her, 
at | treated her as such. 


deeps of inchoate opinion; and its deeds, 


bly justified upon | daughters, 
ee aan xan ane age of eighty, and some to over ninety. 


‘V'aylor was the sole survivor of the family. 


neither theory, and have no proper classifica- 
tion any where.—To be continued 


sight had almost entirely failed for a few years. 
She had eight children, of whom four survive 


though some thirty called her mother,and 
Her father had seven 
all but one of whom lived to the 
Mrs. 
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SOVEREIGNS AND SERVANTS OF HOME. 


“Queen of Home.” I do not like that phrase 
any better than I do that other one—‘‘Sover- 
eign of her own person,” especially when | 
spoken by women themselves. 

Do good women, generally, desire to be 
“queens” and “sovereigns” in their domestic 
relations? I ¥v inquiring, now, after the sin- 
cere feeling deep down in women’s hearts. I 
know what ideas are “in the air,”’ and that | 
thousands of women, like thousands of men, 
with little real selfknowledge, imazine that 
they think and feel quite differently from what 
they honestly do. 

I bate kings and queens, anyhow! Not the 
anfortunate persons, whose manhood and wo- 
manbood are risked under the dwarfing and 
insignificant royal prerogative; but I hate all 
of that symbolism, as utterly at variance with 
the incoming brotherhood of all men under | 
the sun. 

What are we here for but to help one an- 
other, thus working together for the glory of 
God? “Whosever would be chiefamong you, 
let him be your servant.” Wedo not appre- 
elate that saying because we have such inade- 
quate ideas of a servant's duty. Women are 
beginning to be openly blamed for too much 
self-sacrifice; whereas, only the blind and 
injudicious sacrifice of self is to be depreciat- 
ed. Woman’s devotion, when unenlightened, 
leads her to do many things that directly 
tend to cultivate the baser nature of man. 
She wrongs him in consenting to be his slave. 
She serves him more truly when she takes 
her neck from under any yoke which he would 

brutally place upon her. 

Women are not so noble, at least not so 
noble in principle, a8 many suppose, when 
they make themselves slaves to their families. 
Something in Woman’s nature makes it eas- 
jer for her, if she lacks clearness of perception, 
to submit herself to her husband, even to the 
outrage of her finer feelings and the martyr- 
dom of all her tastes, than to make any pro- 
test or resistance. Perhaps he takes all as 
simply her duty and his right. Sometimes he 
awakens, at last, to believe devoutly that he 
has been permitted to entertain an angel un- 
awares, and to look with horror upon his for- 
mer desecration of Heaven’s best gift to him. 
Such women are angels. I cannot help bow- 
ing in reverence before them, myself; and yet 
I think we need something better on the earth 
now. True women! Not women who will set 
up as rulers in any kingdom whatever, but wo- 
men who can do better service, especially in 
the home sphere, than the angel class of wo- 
men whose visits to earth grow fewer and far- 
ther between, every generation. 

It is easier for a mother, whose heart is not 
duly balanced by brains, to yield herself to 
every wish of her child, with entire abnega- 
tion of self andin sheer love of her offspring, 
than to deny and restrain the child wisely, 
for its own good. It is an unwise self denial, 
and a blind and foolish love that such a moth- 
er manifests. Wedo not want women to be 
more selfish or less loving, but we do wish 
that their love and their unselfishness may 
be balanced by more intelligence, and may 
work more wisely. 

Is it not a true Woman’s sincere wish to be 
her husband’s beloved companion and helper, 
and the intimate friend and guide of her cbil- 
dren? To dothem all good,is her aim; not 
by treating with her husband as one sover- 
eign treats with another, nor by legislating 
like a queen, among her children. When two 
people love each other with a pure marriage 
love, do they not incline to lend themselves 
to every worthy impulse and noble aspiration 
in each other? This is service, and not sov- 
ereignty. A queen may govern her subjects 
well,and receive their homage gracefully; buta 
mother can do more and better, as she quietly 
trains her little ones to self. government and 
to noble living. 

To do them all good is indeed her aim. 
Wot her small family alone, but any of the hu- 
man family to whom her influence may reach. 
For the sake of others she takes excellent 
eare of herself, and refrains from doing for 
others such things as would make them less 
strong and self-helpful. 

FairH RocHESTER. 


-_ NN 


“that wives have no need to vote being al- | 


ready represented by their husbands.” Ac- 
cordingly, I asked the citizen already men- 


| tioned, who stands as my representative in 


the law, for whom he intended to vote for 
Schoo) Director. 
“For Schweickhardt, of course,’ was the 


_ reply. 


“Why ?’’ I asked. 

“Because he is the regular nominee, and, 
besides, is known to be fully in favor of cur 
present system of public schools.” 

“Well,” I continued, coming now to the 
point, after having satisfied myself that a con- 
cession to my wishes would be full and fair, 
“J prefer Dr. Tyrrell, who is fully as stanch 
& supporter of school system as any other 
man, and has the additional qualification of 


a knowledge of all methods and needs of | 


schools and teachers,he having been a teacher 
himself. Now, are you willing to vote to-day 
for me, that it may be fulfilled as was spoken 
by the prophets? Vote for councilmen to 
suit yourself but cast the other vote for me.” 
The yoting citizen agreed,and although Dr. 


| Tyrrell was not elected, Mr. Schweickbardt 


lost a vote. 

Now, I say unto my sisters and non-voting 
citizens every where,“‘Go and do likewise, and 
let our opponents see how it works.” They 
tell us our influence is supreme and unbound- 
ed now, take them at their words, and since 
they will drive us to indirect methods, let the 
responsibility be theirs. 

Not that I would for the world counsel dis- 
honorable means, but if it is right, as we con- 
stantly are told, that men should represent 


as ls our Western phrase. 

A very happy state of things exists here 
just now. Our city is freed from that odious 
“Social Evil Ordinance,’’ and that, largely, 
through the influence of women. I do not 
wish to detract one iota from the credit due 
to Rev. Dr. Eliot and other good and true 
men, but I do wish to chronicle the fact that 
women, many of whom stand aloof from the 
Suffrage work, were not only willing but eag- 
er to throw all their influence to carry the re- 
peal. 

I welcome anything that will help to awak- 
en women from the apathy that besets so 
large a number, especially the class who won- 
der why we want to vote? Thus the Tem- 
perance Movement is helping to educate the 
women engaged in it, and in this we find a 
compensation for what to some of us, at first, 
seemed a hindrance to our cause. 

I, for one, felt that to attempt to enforce one 
law by breaking another, was only giving men 
a strong argument against the capacity of 
women for self-government. For one of the 
strongest objections to Woman Suffrage has 
been, that women act from feeling and not 
from judgment or reason. I have been some- 
what amused at the partisan spirit exhibited 
by some of your correspondents, who express 
dissatisfaction at finding that all Suffrage wo- 
men do not endorse the Crusade, 

It is a great mistake to think that all wo- 
men are going to think or vote alike on al) 
questions. Why, some of the saloons invad- 
ed by the crusaders, were kept by women who 
felt aggrieved at any interference. In many 
instances the wives of saloon-keepers cheered 
on the failing courage of their husbands when 
they feared that they would be vanquished 
by the praying bands. If E. Winnell could 
spend a summer in St. Louis, and witness the 
throngs of women, who, night after night, the 
season through, frequent the many popular 
beer gardens, sipping their beer, he would con- 
clude, I think, that women differ as men do 
on drinking as on other questions. 

And are not most of the Temperance ser- 
mons aimed at women? ‘Women offer the 
cup on New Year's,” and ‘‘Women do not 
make their husbands happy at home,and there- 
fore,’ etc. ‘‘Women give nursing babies a 
taste for alcohol, and therefore,” and so on and 
so on, till one becomes bewildered at the aw- 
ful responsibility thrown upon women. One 
wonders what they were made for, since they 
cause all the mischief in the world, and most 
of all, what we want them to vote for? 

It is unjust and untrne to say that, “My 
Vote is my Prayer,” expresses either skepti- 
cism or a sneer at prayer. “Infamous preach- 











VOTING BY PROXY IN ST. LOUIS. 


Last Tuesday was election day for City 
Councilmen and School Directors in St. 
Louis. In the ward in which we live,a Dr. 
Tyrrell ran as an independent candidate 
againsta Mr. Schweickhardt, the regular Re- 
publican nominee. 

An unusal effort was made at this election 
to draw out all classes of citizens to vote, and 
eirculars, setting forth in somewhat stereo- 
typed form the duty of good citizens to at- 
tend primary meetings, were sent by mail to 
every house. The only voting citizen in 
our family of five proposed to heed this ap- 
peal, and the fact and the circular fell under 
discussion at our peaceful table. 

The non-voting citizens were earnest in 
their efforts to induce the voting citizen to 
work in said primary meeting for the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Tyrrell. But Schweickhardt was 
the fortunate man who had received the par- 
ty nomination. 

When election day came round, I resolved 
to put to the test that time-honored saying, 


ing of man’’ to me means only that it is in- 
famous in man to preach women out of their 
legitimate right to vote against any evil that 
can be cured by legislation, or to preach her 
into such questionable methods (to put it as 


prayer ‘‘as an argument to be heard of men,” 
as a worthy preacher said recently here. 


My vote is my prayer, too, and I feel keenly 
the humiliation of my sex in being driven by 
“man’s infamous preaching,” and the magni- 
tude of their own wrongs, into filthy contact 
with vice in its worst dens, into hardships and 
storm, and the insults of the rabble, into an 
attempt by entreaty to accomplish what men 
have failed to accomplish with all their boast- 
ed strength and wisdom. All honor to the 
motives of the brave crusaders! But let us, 


the authority of the ballot, to enforce our con- 
victions. 

To resort to any other means is to establish 
a precedent, fraught with danger to the cita- 
del of our free institutions. 











their wives, put them tothe test; “try it on,” | 


Suffragists, stand fast to the main question, | 


Let us pray without ceasing, but in our clos- 
ets, as we are taught. Women everywhere 
should see that only with the ballot can they 
effect any permanent change. Whether wo- 
men will vote wisely any more than men do, 
remains to be seen. But whether they vote 
wisely or unwisely, it is the only dignified 
method of action. The temperance excite- 
ment, like the social evil excitement, is only 
another stream that flows into the great river 
of Suffrage, seemingly disturbing and arrest- 
ing the current as it plunges in, but really 
swelling the river, and rushing on into the 
broad sea of political equality. 

I cannot close this letter without expressing 
the deep gratitude and admiration I feel for 
Colonel Higginson’s generous defense of wo- 
men atevery point of attack from enemies. 
Let us never forget to the end of remotest 
| time, the service this noble champion is giv- 
‘ingourcause. This is the true chivalry. 

I forgot to say in the proper place, what an 
| impetus Anna Dickinson gave to public opin- 
ion here on the social evil question. Though 


| her audience was small, her courageous and | 


burning words went,in printed form,into every 
| household in the city. Her lecture pending 
valuable aid in deepening the already aroused 
| public sentiment against the law. 

Next week the Annual Meeting of our State 

Association occurs. We have risen to the 
| dignity of two sessions this year, have se. 
| cured a large church for the evening session. 

Some eminent. persons on the programme. I 
| will send full reports next week. F. H. 
| St. Louis. 





WOMEN AND TEMPERANCE. 


We think the article in one of the last num- 
bers of the paper, called ‘‘A Woman’s View 
of the Woman’s Temperance Crusade,” by 
| Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Rhode Island, a 
very just and far-seeing one. 

Although this Crusade has undoubtedly 
had a fine moral effect upon the community 
at the West, we doubt the permanency of it, 
and we cannot sympathize with those who 
fee] that it has hastened the day of the eman- 
cipation of women from the low intellectual 
position which she has had heretofore in the 
eyes of the world. In fact, intellect has noth- 
ing to do with the movement. Prayers and 
tears are the instruments of this work. 

We know what prayers and tears alone, on 
the part of a mother, do for her erring son. He 
remembers them sentimentally, at intervals, 
during a sinful life, and is overcome at the 
thought of them atthe hour of death. Butthe 
mother of calm) serene purpose and strong will, 
does not generdlly have bad sons, or if they for 
a moment go ‘astray, the vision of her noble 
presence, shamés them back to the right. 

The fact that so many societies and cliques 
of narrow scope, are ready to speak well of 
the movement, as being a suitable one for wo- 
men to engage in, leads one to feel that it is 
only a half-way step towards Woman’s eman- 
cipation. It is approved by those who are 
willing to go so far, and no farther. Itseems 
feminine to these thinkers; modest, asserting 
nothing in the eyes of men, appealing to the 
highest motives, and not commanding but 
imploring. . 

We do not wishto appear ungracious to- 
wards this work, nor to refuse to see any vir- 
tue coming from this attitude of women, in 
the face of a great nationalevil. Their simple 
presence, in its purity, before the monster evil, 
has in all ages of the past, done wonders. 

Far be it from us to undervalue this moral 
power. But the world needs something else 
added thereto; something which will not 
take away one jot or one tittle from this indi- 
rectinfluence, but will enlarge and ennoble it. 
We mean apractical and intellectual force, 
which shall bear down upon the community, 
and make such a protest against evil, that the 
evil doer will not simply be affected to tears 
for afew days, but will pull up his tent and 
slink ashamed out of sight. 

We have never had full faith in prohibition 
laws. We think the Irishman was right, 
who said to us the other day, “They are hard 
laws for the poor man, but do not hurt the 
rich.” The poor man has as much right, in 
our opinion, to his glass of grog, as the rich 
man to his wine. But supposing a party of 
the best women in every town, the most truly 
| religious, cultivated and intellectual, should 
| go to the rumseller, and say: 
|  **We believe you have as much legal right to 


| 
| 











gently as possible,} as using the holy gift of | sell your liquor as the wine dealer.” (We 


| are supposing, of course, that there is no Pro- 
| hibition law.) ‘But it is not a matter of le- 
gal right. 
| every day, has a legal right to get drunk. Do 
| you think he ought todo so? You know he 
ougbt not todoso. Do you think you ought 
| to put liquor in his way, and a hundred other 
men who are ruining themselves and their 
| families? You know you ought not to do so. 
| You say that you are doing no more harm 

than the wholesale liquor dealers? Tat isnot 
| true. You know itis nottrue. Even if pure 





| for innocent enjoyment and invigoration, yet 
| in your case there is no good, only harm. 
Even if a poor man needs a glass of liquor oc- 
| casionally, for his health and enjoyment, he 


knows where he can go and getasufliciency: 13~ 


the repeal, was most opportune, and proved a | 


to keep for proper use in his household. If | 


he wants it immoderately, every day, and 
three times a day, and finds he cannot get it 
of you, and such men as you, at the corners 
of every street, he will be likely to go without 
it. As he has not money enough to buya 
considerable quantity every day, and the dis- 


tance be would have to go would tend to | 


check his appetite, he may become a tem- 
perate man.”’ 

If the rumseller refused to listen to them, 
they would say to him: 

“If you will not give up, permanently, this 
business, from your own sense of right, we 
shall arouse public opinion against you. You 
will soon become so uncomfortable that you 
will have to give it up.” 

We have actually seen this system tried in 
asmall town, by a committee of men, and 
with excellent success. The authorities of 
the town encouraged the movement, and 
each liquor dealer agreed to give up, if every 
one of the others would do so. It failed after 
a year or two, of success, simply because the 
system was not followed up, and the new 
town authorities became indifferent to it. 

Such a movement will not run of itself after 
itis once set going. It must be keptin action 
by a living organization that never ceases, 
We think women would do the work better 
than men. There would not be those jar- 
rings which would result from party prejudices, 


| which have so much injured the cause of tem- 


perance. Women have, besides, more faith 
and perseverance than men. Their action 
should not alone touch the rumseller, but the 
small buyers also, by reasoning with them in 
calm words of wisdom. It would also strike 
at the higher walks of life, until a young girl, 
without signing any pledge of total abstinence, 
would refuse champagne from the hands of 
young men at the ball or party or any conviv- 
ial occasions where liquors are in danger of 
being drank to excess. 

If the best women in the country should 
take this matter up in a calm and practical 
manner, what a sphere it would open to them. 
Having once begun the work, they must nev- 
er lay down their armor until they transmit 
it to others; for the powers of evil are hydra- 
headed, and will spring up again, unless pub- 
lic opinion is kept continually awake. These 
women should have a great central head, like 
the Sanitary Commission, and send out their 
branches al! over the land. Their organiza- 
tion should be as lasting as the history of 
this country, and be handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. 

MARTHA P. Lowe. 


OLD AND NEW FOR MAY, 











Old Tom Smith, in your saloon | 


wine must be had for purposes of sickness, | 


NOW READY, WITH 


Mr. Martineau’s Powerful Exposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church Claims. 
A pretty funny Poem about “Abby Smith’s Cows.” 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s delightful “Sketching Club” Series, 
continued. 
Mr. Trollope’s novel of English society, ‘‘The Way 
We Live Now,” continued, 
Mr. Perkins’ New York City story of “Scrope,"’ con- 
tinued. 
Suggestive Editorials on the Alabama Claims, on 
-ading, on Co-operation. 
A striking short story by Moritz Jokai, the Hungari- 
an Moritz Jokai. 
Another by Turguenieff (half of it). 
Poems, Reviews, short Papers on Social Questions, 
and a Washington Letter. 
F. B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 
18—1t 143 Washington St., Boston. 


Microscopic Pocket Knife, 


4 biades and 5 views. Price 50 cents. Box 133 Lib- 
erty, Ind. 18—8t 


Sabbath School Song Book! 








Triumphant success of the New and Beautiful Sabbath 
School Song Book, the 


RIVER OF LIFE!! 


By H.S. Perkins & W. W. Bentley. 


This undoubtedly fine book has been but a short 
time before the public, and the public is already con- 
vinced of its surpassing merit. Witness the great 
sales—many thousands. Witness the decided words 
of praise from hundreds of Sabbath School workers 
in all directions. 


RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Superintendent in Charleston, 8. C., says: “We 
pronounce it the best book we have ever used.’’ 


RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Clergyman in Philadelphia is “Greatly pleased 
with it.” 


RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Secretary of a S.S. Union, in Illinois, believes 
it “Surpasses any other I have examined.”’ 

These are but a few out of a multitude of commen- 
| dations. 

No book of the kind issued for many years has 

| given greater or more universal satisfaction, 

Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, for BO cents. 
Price by the Hundred Copies, $830. Sold by all 
dealers. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Chas. H. Ditson & Oo, 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York, 
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«BUY THE Best. 
SNOW’S 


Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 

M. A. SNOW, 
3 TaEmMonT PLace, Boston, 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May 1873, we are how prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 
Parlor, Chamber, 

Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street, 


15—- 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Wellstocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parior furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

14— 


or Commission paid to Agents, to 

introduce our Bibles, both Protes- 

tant and Catholic. We publish the 
most complete, most attractive, and fastest selling 
Quarto Pictorial Bibles in America. We can proveit. 
Good Agents clear 250 a week and upward. Persons 
seeking business should investigate. Agents also 
wanted for Charles Sumner’s Great Work, oT? 
ic Voices Concerning America.” Apply to IL. N. 
Ricuarpson & Co., No. 68 Cornhill, Boston. 16—4t 


TREES! PLANTS! 


In order to effect large sales of my VERY EX- 
TENSIVE and SUPERIOR STOCK, I shall make 
unusually LOW PRICES. 


It is especially true of Trees that “the best are the 
cheapest,” and the advantage in selecting fresh from 
the ground also must be manifest. 

Send for a Catalogue. 














Nonantum Hill, Brighton, 
W. C. STRONG. 
THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 





‘tents. Address 


AUSTIN. JACKSON &Co., 


July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, cor neF 
th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinioe 
sellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec* 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128s d Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 8 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs, Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 

ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happ to accommodate their customers with olea® 
we farnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY: 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making; 
Decalcomaxia- 

French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &2. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular #2 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 89 West 26th Street. New York. 
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SARAH SMILEY IN NEW HAVEN. 
The Elm City has been visited by this wo- 


the figure of the text, which speaks of sinners 
as ‘thorns and briars,’ she drew a cortrast be- 


map evangelist. She preached hér farewell | tween those whose sins were sharp, distinct, 


sermon in the Centre Church on the Green, 


having previously during her brief visit, occu- | 


pied the pulpits of the North and Dwight 
Place (Congregational) Charches, also the 
Wooster Street and Calvary Baptist Churches, 
thus storming the strongholds of bigotry in 
reference to Woman’s work in the pulpit. 

I do not think these churches realized what 
great and good work they did in permitting 
that one woman to speak from those pulpits. 
It will be found that ‘‘they builded better than 
they knew,” or, at least, helped the cause of 
Woman, unawares. She does not profess to 
be a preacher, in the ordinary sense. Some of 
ber friends here are careful to say that she 
does not approve of the pastoral office for wo- 
men; but whether she does or not, her stand- 
ing in those pulpits is an “entering wedge” 
for coming reforms. 

I was ready toshout “Hallelujah,”’ as I saw 
her stand in the ‘most holy place,” usually (as 
Olympia Brown once said in my presence, 
while looking at the City Hall edifice in Bos- 
ton,) “Sacred to men.” I did not fail to give 
notice—albeit unasked—from my own pulpit, 
to a thousand people or more, concerning her 
meetings, expressing at the same time my de- 
light at her presence in those pulpits of con- 
servative churches, whose members have won- 
dered at the Universalists for having a wo- 
man pastor four years. 

Being absent from the city I was not able 
to hear her until on Friday afternoon,the 20th, 
I wended my way across the historic Green, 
whose elms are leafless now, to the North 
Church, and purposely seated myself nearest 
the door that I might test her voice. 

The audiencesang ‘‘Coronation.”?’ Thena 
silver-haired man, standing below the pulpit, 
offered a prayer, not forgetting to ask a bless- 
ing on “thine handmaiden.” Then Miss Smi- 
ley, who had been sitting quietly below the 
pulpit, near the table, and facing the audi- 
ence—arose, removed her dark bonnet and as- 
cended the pulpit. To me, where I sat, she 
had the look of a short, stout, ruddy-faced 
Englishwoman, with wide brow and large 
mouth, and a very cheery expression of coun- 
tenance. Smiley by name and smiley by na- 
ture! Her head was partially covered by a sort 
of Quaker, lace cap, tied under her chin, 
which made her seem all the more natural to 
me, as my childhood knew little else than wo- 
men preachers dressed in like manner, yet it 
was not the usual cap, but more like a hand- 
kerchief tied over her head. Her dress was 
ofsome dark woolen fabric, cut with a basque; 
both neat and tasteful. It was open in front, 
showing the white muslin of her Quaker days, 
but fastened at the neck with some kind of a 
collar. I was so far off, I cannot better de- 
scribe the outward of this sweet-voiced wo- 
man. Her voice attracted me more than her 
dress, and her apt and beautiful illustrations 
of Scripture truths more than either. Some 
tones uf her voice called Mrs. Livermore to 
mind, while the general manner of her speech 
reminded me more often of Lucy Stone’s per- 
suasive eloquence. She leaned upon the pul- 
pit usually, turning from side to side, occa- 
sionally using her right hand in a quiet gesture. 
Her manner was that of a quiet, flowing 
stream; there were no ripples of mirth, no 
cataracts of emotion. Her theme was the in- 
ner court of the Jewish Temple; i.e., she was 
continuing an explanation of the symbols of 
the ancient temple ; sometimes rather fanciful, 
sometimes peculiarly impressive were her 
ideas concerning the ark, the candlesticks and 
the cherubim and seraphim. 

I took no notes and memory has not retain- 
ed her remarks with sufficient clearness to say 
more. Icame away almost as soon as she 
finished the prayer with which she closed her 
exercises. Her head was bowed upon her 
hands, but her words were distinctly audible. 

The next Sabbath morning, as I had no ser- 
vice, I availed myself of the fact that the Bap- 
tist Church was near “Howe Place,” and 
went to hear her again. I was accompanied 
by a Hartford teacher (Miss Annie M. Hotch- 
kiss) and again took a seat nearthe door. In 
both cases I found I could hear Miss Smiley 
with ease, while in both cases the men who 
read the Scriptures and offered prayer were 
indistinctly heard, thus proving the assertion, 
{I quote again Rev. Olympia Brown) that 
“men’s voices are not adapted to public speak- 
ing.” Miss Smiley’: sermon was from the fol- 
lowing words in the sixth chapter of Hebrews: 
“For the earth, which drinketh in the rain 
which cometh oft upon it and bringeth forth 
herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed ; 
receiveth blessings from God; but that which 

beareth thorns and briars is rejected, and is 
nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be burned.” 

The character of her theology could be ob- 
served from some expressions used, but in the 
main her discourse was practical rather than 
doctrinal. A reporter next day thus referred 
to it: 

“Im opening her discourse the lady asked 

two questions, ‘What have we received from 
God?’ and ‘What have we returned to Him ?’ 
an the sermon was mainly occupied with an- 
py these questions. Miss Smiley spoke 

f a very engaging manner, and her thoughts 

were clearly and beautifully expressed in the 


— of English. She made free use of fresh 
4nd striking figures, which added much to 


and evident, and which caused the acutest 
pain to those who came in contact with them, 
and those who resembled briars, in that their 
| sins were less evident and pronounced, but 
manifested themselves by giving a general 
roughness to the character. Later in the dis 
| course she compared the Christian to the fir 
tree very beautifully. The fir tree is always 
greenest and most beautiful in winter when 
other trees are brown and leafless, and so tbe 
Christian shines brightest in times of adversity. 
However wide the fir tree spreads its branches 
it always has a leader aloft pointed toward 
heaven, and so a Christian, however wide his 
| influence on earth may be extended, sends 


| the effect of her discourse. In carrying out ! 


his thoughts and aspirations toward heaven; | 


| and the higher the fir tree grows the wider 
| the space covered by its branches, and so the 
| nearer the Christian comes to God the greater 
| his influence for good on earth.” 

Miss Smiley is asecond John Bunyan in her 
| preference for figures and illustrations. She 
reminds me also of Ambrose, the early bishop 
of Milan, of whom the historian Miiman 
says: 

“He treats the Scriptures as one vast allego- 
ry, and propounds his own fanciful interpreta- 
tion, or corollaries, with as much authority as 
if they were the plain sense of the writer. 
No retired schoolman follows out the fantas- 
tic analogies and recondite significations which 
he perceives in almost every word, with more 
vain ingenuity than Ambrose. Every word or 
number reminds him of every other place in 
the Scripture in which the same word or num- 
ber occurs; and, stringing them together with 
this loose connection, he works out some la- 
tent mystic signification, which he would sup- 
pose to have been the intention of the inspired 
| writer.’’ 

Yet I do not mean to intimate that Miss 
Smiley's is “vain ingenuity’’—though ingen- 
ious as Ambrose she certainly is, and the 
“seven golden candlesticks” gave her an op- 
portunity to show this. 

I enjoyed the sermon, more than the lecture 
on the Pentateuch which I heard without 
having heard the rest of the series, and feel 
disposed to wish that it could be heard by 
every one. God speed the Quakeress—Bap- 
tist evangelist, and raise up many more such 
women of sweet voice and spirit to pro¢laim 
the love of God to his children, in every part 
of our land and of the world! 

PuHEe3E A HANAFORD. 





POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION. 


Political parties, like individuals, must pass 
through the stages of birth, of manhood, 
with its toils and triumphs, its bitter reproach- 
es and its strong friendships, and of old age 
of senility and decline. 

In all governments there will be two par- 
ties. No matter what the issues of the hour 
may be, the two great principles of inaction 
and progress will be apparent. Conservatism 
will bend all its effurts to keep the world as 
nearly stationary as possible, or if compelled 
to move with a resistless tide of progress, it 
will whine in lamentation over the good old 
daysof the past. Radicalism, true to its name, 
labors to root up established wrongs and open 
wider the gates of popular rights. 

These two ideas, for the past twenty years, 
have been represented by the Democratic and 
Republican parties. Through this period the 
one absorbing idea has been to secure equal 
rights for all men. Sustained by the intelli- 
gence of the nation, and the common sense of 
the world, the Republican party carried 
through a war, the most costly of modern 
times; it struck the fetters from America’s 
own slaves, and by that act destroyed the sys- 
tem throughout the civilized world. It raised 
those slaves to citizenship; it made speech as 
free on the Santee as by the Charles. It has 
given a free press to every American State. 
The gag laws of Maryland or Kentucky, now 
sound as strangely as the edicts of Middle Age 
popes. a 

But intoxicated by its own success, it has 
been unable to continue to hold aloft the 
standard of progreas. Keenly sensitive to the 
issues of the past twenty years, it has shown 
itself incapable of comprehending the issues 
of to-day. Invincible to outside foes it has 
reached its death hour through the efforts of 
those to whom it has given honor and distinc- 
tion. While struggling to free others, it has 
been unable to free itself from those whose 
only aim has been to use it for their own sel- 
fish ends. It has ceased to lead the van of 
progress, and lives only to hold and dispense 
office to party favorites. 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage condemn 
its neglect of the fourth Resolution of the 
Philadelphia Platform; but thisis not the 
only one which it has repudiated. The fifth, 
sixth, and thirteenth, have been violated 
with equal persistency, until, to-day, it stands 
before the country a party without a platform, 
guilty of violating its most solemn promises, 
and bowing to the lead of men of whom its 
best friends are ashamed. 

No one can regret this fact more than I. 
The Republican party has been the idol of my 
boyhood, the hope of my maturer years. 
When tobe a Republican in Maryland was to 
bear obioquy and abuse, I have done the lit- 
tle I could to advance its interest, but I can- 
not blind myself to the way this party is drift- 
ing. If forgetfullness of the pledges it has 
made of areform in the Civil Service, if infla- 
tion with a denial of its pledges for specie 
payment, if a stubborn opposition to Woman 








Suffrage, if ridicule of the temperance move- 
ment be Republicanism, then I wish no more 
of it. No one who keeps up with the hour 
can fail to see the signs of a general disinte- 
gration of parties. In Congress, the Repub- 
licans are united upon nothing. The Demo- 
crats have had no principles but opposition to 
change, for years. Indications are daily mul- 
tiplying that old party organizations are 
breaking up and new combirc ations forming. 
The next Congressional election is to be one 
of no common importance, as a means of test- 


ing how far this tendency to new organization | 


has gone. The Grange movemont, in the 


West, whatever may be its extravagancies, | 


has already given the death blow to old party 
lines there. In Ohio, the Woman's Temper- 
ance Crusade will, without doubt, array the 
parties at the next election squarely on the 


question of Prohibition, without regard to | 
former political affinities. The mass of the | 


voters of the country have become tired of 
the old party rallying cries and are looking 
around for new ones. 

The next three years will be the opportuni- 
ty of the Suffrage movement. “Eternal vigi- 
lence is the price of liberty,” and in this in- 
stance the friends of women should be awake 
The destruction of the old Whig party, and 
the organization of the Republican party upon 
its ruins meant the death of slavery. May not 
the destruction of the Republican party mean 
the triumph of Equal Rights? Who will be 
the Sumner to lead this new party in the 
Senate of the United States? A grand oppor- 
tunity for an immortality of fame is open to 
some one. Some one who is willing to labor 
and to wait. We can afford to let old parties 
die when they have done their work. “Let 
the dead past bury its dead;’’ our hopes are 
with the future. If the friends of Equal Rights 
are true to their duty, they may, one of these 
days, stand up as one of the great parties of the 
nation. This century, which has written a his- 
tory so strange, may yet see a woman in the 
chair of the President of the United States. 
True, it is not best to be too sanguine. We 
must learn, however, to make the most of the 
advantages which the party leaders throw in 
our way. Learn to labor as though we were 
sure of victory to-morrow. Though the con- 
test may be long, no one can doubt the end. 


JOHN A. CALHOUN. 
Aberdeen, Md. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 











CONSUMPTION. 
ITS CURABILITY, 


Probably very few of the good\people of Bos- 
ton and vicinity have not at various times 
within the past twenty-five years heard of Dr. 
E. D. SPEAx (so much celebrated for his re- 
markable cures), either through the columns 
of the press or from those who, having been 
under his care, have for the benefit of suffer- 
ing humanity ventilated pretty freely their ex- 
perience. 

For the benefit of the public generally, a re- 
porter has taken the trouble and liberty to in- 
terview several of the persons who have been 
under the care of Dr. Spear, and whose cases 
have come to our knowledge through friends 
of the patients. ° 

The first gentleman visited was Mr. James 
T. Croft, at 97 Beverly Street. We found him 
busily at work, looking the very picture of 
health and strength. Upon making known 
our business the following was elicited: 

Reporter—I understand, Mr. Croft, that you 
have been under the treatment of Dr. Spear? 

Mr. Croft—He has been my family physi- 
cian for twenty years or more. 

Rep.—Have you any objection to givimg the 
history of your case, also your opinion of the 
doctor ? 

Mr. U.—Noi the slightest; am always happy 
to speak a word for Dr. Spear; in fact, 1 have 
often offered him my testimonial, but it was 
never used. A few years ago I hadinflamma- 
tion of the lungs, pronounced by several ph9- 
sicians who attended me, at different times, to 
be consumption; was reduced from my usual 
weight of 190 pounds to 150. After having 
been under the treatment of several of the so- 
called best physicians of Boston, I naturally 
began to get discouraged on learning they 
could not help me, as they all thought I had 
consumption beyond recovery. I really did 
not expect to live. I bad heard of Dr. Spear, 
but did not believe he could do me a particle 
of good, as I had been to so many doctors 
without obtaining any relief; but being urged 
by my friends to try him, I finally consented 
one Sunday to ride up to his house and see 
hi 


m. 

When I arrived there I was all out of breath 
and could hardly get up the stairs. I ac- 
knowledge that I fairly insulted the doctor by 
the indifference with which I met him, having 
no faith in him. I felt as if I were doing him 
a favor to call upon him. I have often laugh- 
ed over it since. I had been under his care 
but a short time before I began to feel a 
change for the better, I began to feel a lit- 
tle hope, my strength gradually came back 
to me, and in a short time I gained my usual 
weight of 190 pounds. I felt that to Dr. Spear 
I owed my life, and since that time have al- 
ways advised my friends when sick to go to 
him, and never knew one to be otherwise than 
perfectly satisfied. 

Rep.—You believe, then, Mr. Croft, that 
Dr. Spear is just what he is represented and 
advertised to be? 

Mr. C.—I know that he cured me; in fact, 
he saved my life; and I know that my friends 
have never been dissatisfied with him. Sev- 
eral of my family who have been under his 
care think as much of him as I do. 

. _—e have perfect confidence in him, 
then 


| Rep.—Would you be willing to have these : 


statements published ? 
Mr. CU.— Yes; Lam perfectly willing to give 
the public my experience with the doctor. 
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NEW AND ELEGANT CARPETS. 


Rep.—You would be willing, then, to sign | 


a certificate for the doctor? 

Mr. C —Yes; | have offered him one at any 
time. Write what you please in favor of Lim 
and I will sign it, for I don’t think you could 
write anything too strong. 

Rep.—You are willing, also, to give any 
caller your opinions on the subject ? 

Mr.C. — Yes; 1 should consider it a duty 


to inform all sufferers where they can obtain | 


relief. 

Rep.—Thanking you kindly, Mr. Croft, for 
your information, we will bid you good morn- 
| ing. 

Another person visited by the reporter was 


| Mrs. S. S. Sanford, Ellsworth Street, Harrison | 


Square, Dorchester. 

Alter a pleasant ride of perhaps half an 

| hour in the horse cars, we reached Ellsworth 
Street, and upon inquiring for Mrs. S., and 
making known our business, we were politely 
received by the lady in question, who gave us 
the following information: 
| About six or seven years ago | begaa to no- 
| tice the approach of consumption, which 
gradually grew worse as time wore on, and | 
felt that 1 was slowly but surely dying. A 
great many of my friends have died of con- 
sumption, also all my relatives on my moth- 
er’s side. At last, pale, miserable, discouraged, 
without relish for food, or energy enough for 
exertion, I kept about the house aud consult- 
ed a physician, at the urgent solicitation of 
friends, who said he could not du me much 
good, as he considered me too fur gone to live 
long; but he gave me some medicine to ease 
me and keep me along, also some medicine 
for my cough, neither of which helped me. At 
this time I had a very bad COUGH, and RAISED 
CONSIDERABLE BLOOD; was very hoarse, 
could hardly speak above a breath, had fear- 
ful NIGHT SWEATS, would get up in the morn- 
ing completely exhausted and feeling very 
much as though I had been doing some ardu- 
ous labor all night long; was very MUCH DIs- 
TRESSED FOR BREATH. I was pale and very 
much emaciated ; do not remember how much 
I weighed at that time, but probably not much 
more than half what | do now. Had no idea 
I should live long. One evening, my husband, 
while looking over his paper, saw the adver- 
tisement of Dr. Spear, and advised me to try 
him; butas I had no faith in anybody’s medi- 
cine just then, I made the remark to my hus- 
band that “those who advertise so much 
couldn’t be of much account’; but my hus- 
band insisted, and finally I consented to go 
with him, but with reluctance. Dr. Spear 
said that [ was very far gone. 1 began to take 
his medicine and act under his advice, with- 
out any faith in him; but in two weeks’ time 
I began to feel an improvement. My cough 
ceased, my strength gradually returned, and I 
began to gain in flesh. My sleep was most 
refreshing, and the hope I had lost came back 
tome. I was under his care four months, at 
the end of which time I considered myself 
completely cured. My friends were all aston- 
ished at my remarkable cure, as was also my 
first physician, as they had all of them con- 
sidered it an impossibility for me to live. 
Since leaving Dr. Spear’s care I have steadily 
gained in health and strength, until now I am 
enjoying health that I have not had before for 
eight years, and believe myself now perfectly 
cured. Since that time I have sent several 
friends to Dr. Spear, and in no case have they 
been disappointed. Have the greatest confi- 
dence in him, and were I sick again I don’t 
believe my husband would allow any other 
physician in the house, so great is his confi- 
dence in Dr. Spear. In answer to the question 
as to whether she would be willing to have 
these statements published, Mrs. Sanford ex- 
pressed her willingness not only to have her 
story published, but would also be very happy 
to give her opinion of Dr. Spear, and his 
mode of treatment, to any person who would 
take the trouble to call on her. 

The next person visited was Mr. John Ward, 
787 Sixth Street, South Boston, who told us 
that two years ago he first went to Dr. Spear for 
treatment of consumption, which had been 
gradually growing upon him for four years or 
more, Previous to going to Dr. Spear I had 
been under the care of four different physi- 
cians, each one of whom expressed an opin- 
ion that in all probability I would not live a 
year, and indeed none of my friends enter- 
tained an idea that I would ever get well 
again. I was completely discouraged, and 
after awhile I gave up altogether, and for 
nine months I could notdoany thing. While 
in this condition I took a trip down East, and 
put myself under the care of a celebrated phy- 
sician of ——; received no benefit whatever 
from him; so I returned to the city again and 
commenced taking cod-liver oil, which did 
me no good. I saw Dr. Spear’s advertise- 
ment in the papers and concluded to ‘give 
him atrial, but at the same time I did not 
believe he could do mea particle of good, after 
trying so many different doctors as I had. 

At this time my weight was 120 pounds. I 
was under the doctor’s care for six months, 
in which time I was completely restored to 
my usual health, a fact that seemed impossi- 
ble six months before; my weight had also 
increased to 140 pounds, my appetite was 
good, my strength returned, and altogether 
I felt like a new man. I have continued to 
improve since then, and every day I feel and 
see an increase of flesh and weight. Any 
afflicted with this disease, who will take the 
trouble to call upon me will be furnished 
with additional particulars concerning my 





case. 

Several others were called upon who had 
been cured by Dr. Spear of various diseases 
considered by other physicians incurable, who 
were equally enthusiastic in their gratitude 
to the doctor, which cases may hereafter be 
reported. Dr. Spear may be consulted at his 
office, 713 Washington Street, or by letter 
(with stamp, ) upon all diseases, free of charge. 


CROCKERY 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be cold be» 
fere February ist, at HERBERT & Co.’s 














Mr. C.—I have. 


Great Sale, 220 Washington St-, Boston. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT 


| Have mow in store the largest stock ef 
rich, medium and lew-priced 


CARPETINGS, 


To be found in New England 


OUR FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


| Is filled with fresh goods of our own importation, 

manufactured expressly for us, which for novelty of 
| design and richness of coloring, cannot be surpaased 
in the country, 


—— 


Our Special Contracts with leading 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


Enable us to keep constantly in stock thelr choloess 
products and latest patterns at prices as low as the 
lowest. 

Having the largest and lightest store in the olty de- 
voted to 


Carpets Exclusively, 


And giving our entire attention to this braach of 
trade, we know we can sult the wants of the public, 
who want good goods at the lowest prices. 

Churches furnished by contract at wholesale prices. 


Goldthwait, Snow & Knight, 


43 & 45 Washington St., Bostem. 
1b—4w 


WONDERFUL 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS, 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 





40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Maes. 


Call Early. Send for frice List 





SPECIALTY! 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 


FROM 


VICTOR KULLBERC, 
AND 
Soi. JAMES POOLE. 


FINE SWISS WATCHES 


—AND— 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, 


From HENRY OAPT, Geneva. 


WM. BOND & SON, 17 Congress St. 
6— 

ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $ pert 

month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 

troduce the GENUINE IMPRC¥V ED COM- 

MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 

tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 

in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 

Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 

We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 

sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- 

tic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic 

Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearin, 
it. Wepay Agents from $75 to #250 per month an 

exbenses, or a commission from which twice that 

amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 

Boston, Mass., New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chi- 

240, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo, 
13t 









ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
CincuLaATION RATES 





mediums in the country, with 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 


to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 60) centsincloth, Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Woman's Journal. 


= 
Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, May 2, 1874. 
7 NOTICE. 


Subscribers who are «till in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 2 


Eacn subscriber wil! find the date at which his eub- 
eoription expires on bis paper. When he pays his an- 
subscription, the changed date of the paper will 

be his receipt 





| 


| 


o= ] 

NOTICE. ) 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, | 
bave copies of the Woman's JouRNAL, for sale by | 
W. lL. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, | 
on Fifth Street } 


-@ 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at j 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jounnat for sale. 


New Premiums, 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil 
price is $0). d 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 


breadth of their great State. They invite speak- | posed 


ers and co-operation from abroad. But, for- 
tunately, so many men and women of energy 
and talent will be present from every section 
of their own State, that they will not need to 
depend upon outside aid. Such men as Bar- 
tholomew, Bingham, Stone, Stebbins, Hud 
son, &c., and such women as Mrs. M. Adelle 
Hazlett, Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, Mrs. C. A. F. 
Stebbins, Mrs. Nannette Gardner, &c., will be 


| at no loss to devise methods for the efficient 


prorecution of the work. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States are fully alive to 
the importance of the crisis. They see clear- 
ly that Michigan is now to be the battleground 
of political reform; that upon her soil is to be 
fuught out to final completion the battles of 
the American Revolution, the issues of the 
Anti slavery conflict and the principle of Rep 


‘his is a great honor and it is also a great 


cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of woich the market Pin government. 


sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at YY 


each. 
~ AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain eubscribers for the Woman's Jou 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2. perannum. Or we will send the Woman's 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers 
Address, Woman's JoURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 


ton. 
ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of association : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of sof all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vita) political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically ,by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public mectings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents. 


~ ANNUAL MEETING. 


MICHIGAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 




















The next Annual Meeting of this Association will be 
held at Lansing, on Wednesday, the 6th day of May, 
1874, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

The Legislature, at their late session, having sub- 
mitted an Amendment to the Constitution, for the en- 
ranchisement of women, to be voted on by the elec- 
tors of the State next November, this will be a more 
important meeting than any we have ever held. 
There is a great work before us. The entire State 
must be canvassed, Our forces must be organized, 
and made available for carrying the vote at that time. 
The eyes of the whole nation will be turned upon us, 
anxious to know the result of this first great trial, to 
make Michigan atraly Republican Commonwealth 
where all its citizens are made equal. 

We trust the friends will come up to this meeting 
ready to contribute money for lectures and for the 
eirculation of documents to enlighten the pecple, and 
ready to give their whole hearts and hands to this 
work for a few months. Eminent Lecturers from 
New York and New England are expected to be with 
as. J. A. B. STONE, 

Chairman Ex. Com. M.S, W.S. A. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at Fort 
Wayne, Wednesday and Thursday, May 27 and 2s, 
eommencing at 10 A. M. 

The growing interest in buman rights, and the spe- 
eial efforts that have been made during the past quar- 
ter, in our sister States Ohio and Michigan, as well 
as the earnest discussion of the principles of equality 
before the law in various parts of our own State, all 
eall for a large and enthusiastic meeting of the friends 
of Woman Suffrage, and a full discussion of the prin. 
siples involved. 

Eminent speakers are expected from New York and 
Michigan. A large delegation of our home workers 
wlll also be present. We hope to make this the best 
meeting ever held in the State. 

MRS. M. F. THOMAS, 


Chairman Ex. Com, I, W. 5. A. 
Richmond, Ind. 


MICHIGAN AND OHIO. 








After a gallant and protracted struggle, un- 
der the able leadership of Gen. Voris inside 
the Convention, and of Mrs. Margaret V. 
Longley outside of it, Woman Suffrage has 
failed of success in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Ohio, for want of only four additional 
affirmative votes. Forty-nine members voted 
in its favor and only forty-one against it. But 
it required a majority of all the members to 
earry the measure, and the absentees turned 
the scale against us. Such a defeat is more 
than equivalent to an ordinary victory, and has 
one important practical advantage. It con- 
centrates the struggle upon a single locality, 


sponsibility. It ought not to have been left 

for a State west of the Aileghanies to lead the | 
column ot Progress. Massachusetts, with her | 
proud record of free thought, should have ac 
cepted the issue which she embodied in her | 
Republican platform of 1872. She would then | 
have kept her place in the van of American 
ideas and institutions. 

But the rapid growth of manufactures has 
called into our New England villages the un- | 
educated populations of Canada and of Eu- | 
rope. The children of the Puritans have gone 

forth to mould the institutions of the Conti- | 
nent, and have left only a minority behind 

them to struggle with alien elements upon per- | 
sonal and petty issues of place and power. | 
We are entangled in the meshes of cliques 
and rings. ‘‘Westward the Star of Empire 


Eastern ancestors into the hands of their West- 

ern descendants. The whole Continent seems 

needed to solve the great problem of Chris- 

tian civilization, and we will not envy our 

Michigan friends their laurels. ' 

Only let us warn the voters of Michigan that 

this is their golden opportunity. If they falter 

now, some other State will step forward, some 

other community will reap the harvest, and 

they will have to follow where, of right, the ’| 





ought to lead. H. B. B. 


mee lUlUm™”CU 


A SHACKLED BALLOT. 


Vi 
Now that the question of putting the WA 
in the hands of the women of Michigan is to 
be voted on, next November, the newspapers of 
that State are taking up its discussion in good 
earnest, 


| just to Woman. 


| the danger which is the inevitable result of its 





takes its way.” The scepter is passing from | shackled, when it is in the hand of a wife who 


extension of it to Woman be avoided, without | 
a like radical change in the law of the socia] anit—the 
family? This, it seems, is the strongest objection 
raised against Woman Suffrage. We do not here as- 
sert that it is unanswera»le or insuperable, but it is 
one not to be lightly slurred over. If extending the 
ballot also means the extension of in‘ividuality, to 
that no person shall be any more under the esp2cial 
espoinage and contro! of one of the opposite than one 
of the same sex, not subject to any stronger or differ- 
ent obligation to the one than to the other, then let | 
the question be presented in that form, and the d«- 
cussion so conducted that it may be fully understood 

It is assumed that Woman Suffrage is desira- 
ble because it is to be a benefit. It -hould be as 
clearly shown as poas'ble, before the actual trial that 
it will be a benefit. And if a free ballot is what is 
sought, the means to give it the utmost possible free- 
dom «ould be freely discussed. Are any prepared 
to say that a hampered or shackled ballot wou'd be a 
blessing to society? Probably not, Then let the 
earnest advocates of Woman Suffrage come squarely 
up to the work, and show how the extension and the 
essential freedom can both be obtained without mar- 
ring that social system which has hitherto been re- 
garded as the very base of orderly society and com- 
munity: or if a change must be made in the latter for | 
the sake of the former, show in what the change 
should be, and what should be the new order. 


The editor of the Eagle, no doubt, accepts | 
the self-evident truth of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, that “governments derive their 
just power from the consent of the governed.” 
But the consent of the governed women has 
never been obtained. Hence, according to 
this self-evident truth, the government is un- 
The first step, therefore, 
plainly is to secure safety and all the good 
results which come by the application of this 
true principle to Woman, and so to escape 


non-application. 

Oaly good can come from the establish- 
ment of justice; therefore, when this first step 
is taken in the right direction, the individual, 
the family and the home must feel the bene 
ficial results. 

If there is still any one who cannot trust 
God, that a principle which he has made true 
he has also made safe; if there is one who 
still fears that the ballo: will be degraded and 


may have a different political opinion from 
her husband, let him see how the case stands 
where a husband and wife differ in their re- 
ligious opinions. 

To day there are thousands of homes, where 
the husband and wife, each following his and 
her special religious conviction, go to different 
churches, and these homes still keep the large 

ood will, love, trust and fidelity, which make 
Ahe heart and wealth of the family. 

No man dreams that he has aright to shackle 
or control the opinion of his wife in religious 
matters, because public sentiment is now edu- 
cated up to the acceptance of the equal and 
divine right of every human being, in what- 
ever relation or condition, to the exercise and 
enjoyment of his religious opinions. 

The ballot is a great educator, and when the 





Thus far, so far as we have seen, it is done 


The agitation of so great a question will nec- 
essarily call out the expression of different 
opinions, which, in the end, is sure to help the 
right side. All that any true principle needs 
to ensure its acceptance is to be seen from all 
points of view. 

We, therefore, cheerfully give place to the 
following from the Grand Rapids Lagle: 


country to give favorable consideration to the propo- 
sition to extend to women the elective franchise 
It has never opposed that reform —if reform it may 
truly be called—nor made any attempt to discourage 
the progress of public sentiment in that direction, un- 
Jess endeavors to draw out discussions upon the most 
important of the objections raised against it may be 
calied discouragement, Years ago it expressed the 
belief that the agitation would go on till the experi- 
ment should somewhere demonstrate the wisdom or 
unwisdow of extending the ballot to all individual 
citizens of both sexes, and probably to the adoption 
of itin Michigan. The Hagle has been inclined to 
faver the extension of the voting franchise to all 
heads of families, giving complete family suffrage— 


ably go far toward testing the advisability of going 
to the full length of establishing universal, individua 
suffrage, by extending the ballot to women, There 
seems, On the principle that every taxable person is 
entitled to representation in the making of the laws, 
to be very strong reason for fawily suffrage. 

But now we have thrown before us the direct ques- 
tion of full suffrage—individual suffrage for both 
sexes—to be voted upon at the election next tall. 
While naturally disposed toward the advocacy of that 
measure, on the principle of Equal Rights to all, a car- 
dinal principle in Republicanism, we cannot ignore 
the fact that there are questions involved, too serious 
to be lightly passed over, chief among which is the 
question of whether it is rally true that equal rights 
to all will be better secured by extending the ballot to 
women. We must not lose —_ of the fact that the 
real value of the elective franchise lies in the freedom 
of the ballot; and that this freedom should be as near 
absolute, as near perfect independence on the part of 
every individual voter, as is possible and consistent 
with the harmony of society and voluntary, co-opera- 
tive political action. Every woman with the ballot 
in her hand should be as perfectly and absolutely free 
from all restraint in the use of it, as every man is un- 
der our present system. 

Can that essential independence —essential to the 
purity and integrity of the elective franchise—essen- 
tial to its value and without which it may be made a 
curse instead of a blessing—be guaranteed, and, at the 
same time, maintain the sacredness of the family re- 
lation according to the present order of society’? If 
not, then before the universal ballot, should that be 
adopted, the family, as now constituted, must yield, 
mu t go down under the higher law of individual sov- 





and will enable us to mass our forces for one 
victorious campaign in Michigan. 

The Legislature of Michigan has submitted 
the question of Impartial Suffrage to the quali- 
fied voters of that State. Next November the 
men of the Peninsula will accept, or reject, a 
Constitutional Amendment abolishing political 
distinctions on account of sex. Upon their ac- 
tion, next fall, will largely depend the practi- 
cal introduction of Woman Suffrage, as a Na- 
tional issue, into the Presidential Campaign of 
1876. In 1872 it was regarded asa minor is- 
sue and, as such, has been shoved aside. But 
once established in any State, this can never 
occur again. Success in Michigan means speedy 
success every where. 

Next week, the Woman Suffragists of Michi- 
gan will hold their Annual Meeting. They 
have called a Mass Convention in Lansing on 
the 6th inst., for the purpose of organizing a 
vigorous campaign throughout the length and 


ereignty. We may talk of equal rights, of equal tal- 
ent, equal privileges and all that, as much as we 
please, and the stubborn fact will still remain, that 
poth sexes are not equally adapted to the performance 
of all sorts of duties. We may also argue till dooms- 
day that the ballot will not disturb the family relation, 
and still the fact remains, which everybody must see, 
that such relation does, and must inevitably give op- 
portunity for abridgement of freedom, for interfering 
with personal independence, for thus, in a sense, fet- 
tering the ballot, and robbing it of its highest, if 
not its only valuable attribute, such as is not found 


the same sex. 

It is not the purpose of this article to labor to show 
how it is impossible by law to put two votes in a fam- 
ily absolutely independeat of each other, as two votes 


know it. The protection of that relation by law 
brings with it the obligation of personal allegiance in 
the family—something that does not so exist else- 
where, and carries with it the principle of the person- 
al censorship of one over the other. The law which 

uts a special claiin upon one person in the hands of 


and individuality and self-control necessary to abso- 


that this would not necessarily extend to or influence 
the bailot, but it must be evident that it may do both, 
and the deliberate putting of the ballot in that posi- 
tion, is like putting it into jeopardy, and so far debas- 
ing the electoral function. 

How can this debasing of the franchise by the pro- 





in a good spirit, with a good temper and fairly. | wife has the same right to the exercise and 


The Zagle was among the earliest papers in the | the political opinion of their wives, and this 


which we have not now—and such a step would prob- | 


elsewhere and cannot exist between individuals of 


now are—every person in the married relation must | 


avother, to that extent, destroys freedom of person, | 


lute freedom in personal acts. It may be claimed | 


public sentiment accepts of the idea that a 


benefit of herf political opinions, that she now 
has to her religious ones, and the same moral 
obligation to express those opinions, it must 
inevitably add to and not detract from the 
peace and integrity of the family, just as it 
does in religious matters. 

Few men now can be found who will admit 
that they personally would wish to control 








isin deference to the sentiment made since 
| Petruchio taught Katharine her first lessons 
| in the duty of a wife. 
| Already the State of Michigan has so chang- 
ed its laws, that the old Common Law state 
of things, which was regarded as necessary 
for the peace of the family, and the honor of 
its masculine head, is entirely done away. 
| A wife now can “sell, transfer, mortgage, 
devise or bequeath her real and personal prop- 
erty in the same manner, and with the same 
effect as if she were unmarried,” and the 
homes in Michigan are still among the best in 
the land. 

Faith in the safety and wisdom of applying 
a true principle is all we need to settle the 
political rights of women. If the principle of 
| the consent of the governed is true, it is safe 
| to apply it. L. 8. 
e paninaeteiahseiiaceeellig dibasic 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE NOT A MYTH. 


Dear JournAL:—Inreply to the query of 
Phebe A. Hanaford, in your issue of April! 11th, 
relative to the real existence of Barbara Friet- 
| chie, I send you an exact copy of a letter just 
received from her great niece. Mrs. Julia Ab- 
| bott now residing in Frederick, Maryland. 
| “Aunt Frietchie, although truly a loyal wo- 
| man, did not wave her flag to the Confederate 
| army. 
| “During their stay here she was very much 
| alarmed, and fearing they would enter her 
| house to search for flags, she declared she would 
| hide hers where they would never find it, and 

placed it between the leaves of the family Bi- 
ble. 
| ‘On one occasion she opened the front door, 
| and finding the porch full of Southern soldiers, 
she took the cane with which she walked, and 
| stirred among them, saying,—in language more 
| forcible than elegant :— 
; “*Begone you lousy pack.”’ 








erick, Md., while a child. Her maiden name 
was Hauer. She was an intelligent and lady- 
like woman, moved in the best society, and 
was highly respected.” : 

She never had a child, but raised her niece 
and others. ; 

Her age, when she left this earth, was nine- 
ty-six years and fifteen days. 


The report from which Mr. Whittier’s poem , 


had its origin, grew thus: 

Some one told the Misses R—— of George- 
town, D. C., that Mrs. Frietchie—whom they 
well knew—had waved her flag at the ap- 
proaching army—both armies were in the city 
at the same time. The young ladies, being in- 


| timate with Mrs. Southworth, related to her 


what they had heard, and she, fearing she 
would not do justice to the tribute which sol- 
dierly galantry paid tothe old lady’s years and 
patriotism, wrote the incident, as she heard it, 
to Mr. Whittier, so that the poet is not to 


| blame for his beautiful blunder, nor do I think 


that any one intentionally told a falsehood. 

A portion of Jackson’s army passed by her 
house, it was either at midnight, or very early 
in the morning, and aunt was in bed, nor was 
there any flag at her window atthetime. The 
General himself did not pass her house but 
went down the Mill alley. 

Being myself a cousin of “the accomplished 
wife of Dr. Hamilton,” and a native of Freder- 
ick City, I am as proud of my noble old coun- 
try-woman, as though she had actually per- 
formed the deed which inspired Whittier’s 
grand poem. 

The quaint old town, nestling among the 
Maryland hills, has in itself a record worthy 
the pen of both historian and poet. 

Within a halfhour’s horseback ride of either 
Harper’s Ferry, Antietam or Point of Rocks, 
and about thirty five miles south of the pivotal 
battle ground of Gettysburg, it dots the valley 
of Catoctin, a treasure house of Colonial and 
Revolutionary incidents. Crowning the sum- 
mit of a hill at the sovth end of its miles-long 
Main Street, stands a barrack, built of stone, 
erected as a fortress during the reign of Queen 
Anne, and already called ‘‘old” at the opening 
of the Revolutionary War. During the French 
and Indian war, it was heavily garrisoned by 
home defenders. In 1755, General Braddock 
made it his head quarters when waiting for 
the youthful Colonel Washington to join him, 
and here the twain, aided by the presence and 
counsel o* Benjamin Franklin, laid plans for 
sending dispatches to and from the then seat of 
war, and increasing the means of transporta- 
tion. During the Revolutionary struggle,its va- 
rious apartments were ovcupied as rendezvous 
for Washington and his Generals ; strongholds 
for British and German prisoners; homes after 
the war for Hessians who had deserted the 
English army and here sought refuge ; and after 
long years of joyful peace, when mosses had 
greened its old roof, and lichens fringed its low 
eaves, it was used as a United States Hospital 
for the thousands of sick and wounded of the 
army of the Potomac. 

On the left of the hill is the iron gateway of 
a beautiful cemetery in which, a few feet from 
each other, rest the ashes of Francis Key, the 
author of “The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
Dame Barbara Frietchie. Hundreds of the 
noble dead of both Union and Confederate 
armies there lie, 


“Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 

Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 


while South Mountain, which enfolds that por- 
tion of Frederick County like a curved arm, 
and upon whose battlefield many of them en- 
tered into their rest, casts its shadow over their 
green graves. Yours truly, 


NELLIE Eyster. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





THE LATE MRS, BADGER. 


Our attention has been called to an article 
in the Free Press and Times of Burlington, 
Vt., entitled “Women in Politics,’ which 
makes the following statement, on the author- 
ity of the Boston correspondent of the St. 
Albans Advertiser: 

It would seem as though Nature’s decree had 
gone forth as a solemn warning to women to 
keep out of politics, in the sad case of the la- 
mented Mrs. Badger, who committed suicide 
a few weeks ago, while laboring under tem- 
porary insanity. For the testimony of those 
to whom she was near and dear, and compe- 
tent to judge, is that, had she kept out of poli- 
tics, Mr. Badger would not to-day be called 
upon to mourn over the sad way of that no- 
ble woman’s death. The evidence in the case 
goes to show that the excitement, the result 
of the discussion of the question of the eligi- 
bility of women to the office of School Com- 
mittee, told so upon her temperament that it 
made her believe that she would become in- 
sane, and so she went to asad and melancholy 
end. The gentle sex should take heed lest 
they become too ambitious for fame and repu- 
tation; but who can say that Mrs. Badger’s 
case is the only one that will occur in the 
nineteenth century? An all-wise Providence 
has already destined Woman for a sphere bet- 
ter suited to her nature than politics. They 
should beware of such an end as politics may 
lead them to, and believe that women are bet- 
ter off out of politics than in. 

We feel reluctant to discuss in public the 





| “They instantly scattered without an insult- 
ing word. 


she was overjoyed, and stood inside the win- 
dow waving her flag. From her extreme age, 


and men left theranks to ask her name and 
age, and take herhand. Very many told her 
she was the oldest person they had ever seen. 
One General brought his son into the house 
thatthey might converse a while with her, and 
was much pleased when he was handed a glass 
of her homemade wine. 

“Aunt Frietchie was born in Lancaster, Pa., 
on the 3rd of Dec., 1777, but removed to Fred- 


she attracted a great deal of notice. Officers | 


sad calamity which has so recently deprived 


“When McClellan's army entered our cit | our city of one of its noblest women, and has 


| carried desolation into a large circle of rela- 
| tives and friends. Butit is due to truth to 
| give the above statement an unqualified con- 
| tradiction. It is false in every particular, as 
| will be seen by the following facts. 
| The lady was not in any sense political in 
| ber tastes or pursuits, but was one of the prin- 
cipals in a school of young ladies, and a de- 
voted wife and mother. Her election upon 
: the School Committee took place without any 


| exertion on her own part, and with the fujj 

approval of her friends. The eligibility of wo. 

men for that position was not qnestioned unti} 
‘after ber death, nor did she ever attend 4 
meeting of the Boston School Committee. 
Political excitement had nothing whatever to 
do with her illness, which was hereditary and 
congenital in its character. Other members 
of her family have suffered from a similar af 
fliction, but, in one case at least, have fully re. 
| covered. It has affected relatives of both sexes 
_who were neither political in their pursuits, 
| nor specially cultured intellectually. In short, 

the disease was due neither to public life, nor 
to mental culture, but was an inherited ten- 
| dency aggravated by overwork. H. B. B. 








NO WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


On Tuesday of last week, in the Constitn- 
tional Convention of Ohio, Gen. Voris called 
up his motion to reconsider the Woman Suf- 
frage proposition. 

Mr. Albright moved to recommit the prop- 
osition to a committee of one, with instruc- 
tions to report a plan of submission requiring 
a majority of all the votes cast at the election 
for its adoption. 

Mr. Chilton A. White moved to amend this 
by directing the committee to report a plan 
of submission requiring only a majority of all 
the votes cast on said proposition. 

This amendment was agreed to by 43 yeas 
to 40 nays. 

The question was then taken on recom- 
mitting, as the motion was amended, and 
this was lost: yeas, 39; nays, 45. 

Mr. Voris then stated that, in considera- 
tion of the unfavorable situation of the ques- 
tion, he would move to lay the proposition 
on the table. The motion was seconded, and 
a call of the ayes and nays resulted yeas, 46; 
nays, 39. 

Next day, immediately after the Conven- 
tion had adopted the Educational Article, 
making women eligible to election to any 
office under the schoo) laws except that of 
State Commissioner of Schools by a vote of 
60 yeas to 30 nays, Gen. Voris again called up 
the Suffrage proposition. A vote was at once 
taken, and it again failed by a vote of 49 to 41, 
lacking four votes of enough to carry it. The 
following are the yeas and nays: 

Yeas—Adair, Albright, Barnet, Bishop, 
Caldwell, Carbery, Chapin, Clark of Jefferson, 
Clark of Ross, Coats, Cook, Cunningham, 
Doan, Ewing, Gardner, Gurley, Hale, Horton, 
Hostetter, Humphreville, Johnson, McCor- 
mick, Merrill, Miner, Mitchiner, Page, Pease, 
Phellis, Phillips, Pond, Powell, Pratt, Row- 
land, Russell of Meigs, Russell of Muskingum, 
Sears, Shultz, Thompson, Townsley, Tripp, 
Tuttle, Voris, Watson, West, White of Brown, 
Wilson, Woodbury, Young of Champaign, 
Young of Noble—49. 

Nays—Alexander, Andrews, Baber, Ban- 
non, Beer, Blose, Bosworth, Burns, Byal, 
Cowen, DeSteiguer, Godfrey, Greene, Guth- 
rie, Herron, Hitchcock, Hunt, Cerr, Kreamer, 
Layton, McBride, McCauley, Miller, Mueller, 
Mullen, Okey, Reily, Rickly, Root, Sample, 
Scofield, Shaw, Smith, Steedman, Tulloss, 
Tyler, Van Voorhis, Waddle, Weaver, White 
of Hocking, President—41. 

The Toledo Sunday Journal says: 


We were present in the Constitutional Con- 
vention when the final vote was taken, and 
witnessed the ignoble spectacle of a body of 
men, through their majority, at a period when 
all the best intellect and best morals of the 
country, both of men and women, calls loudly 
for the removal of the yoke of political subor- 
dination from the necks of women, doggedly 
and maliciously press their iron heel upon the 
disfranchised. The yoke galls. It may gall 
80 fiercely as to occasion unlooked for results. 
The women feel that they have no country, 
and allegiance to an oppressive government 
seems little less than cowardice. Petitions 
from thousands of women and men have 
poured in upon the Convention from all parts 
of the State, and the proposition introduced 
was not that those gentlemen should give 
their vote, but that they should send the mis- 
sive out through the State to get an expres- 
sion from the people. The Constitutional 
Convention will not permit the men of Ohio 
to vote upon the subject at all. They arro- 
gate to themselves the power of defeating the 
will of many of their constituents. Their de- 
nial is arbitrary; not an argument in favor 
has been refuted. We are assured by friends 
who know, that the one cause of this defeat 
of the Woman Suffrage measure is whiskey- 
The movement by the temperance women 
has brought the liquor subserving element in 
that Convention to display its colors. How 
long will the virtuous portion of the commu- 
nity submit to the bold and barefaced control 
of the whiskey element ? 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS AND ORTHODOXY. 


The Old Colony Conference of Congreg* 
tional Churches convened last week in the 
Congregationalist Church, in Fairhaven, Mass. 
The theme, ‘““Woman’s work in the Church,” 
was taken up. Rev. Wm. B. Hammond, ope? 
ed the discussion. 

Woman’slife in the church has not yet found 
its true channels, She ought to give direction t? 
the humane and Christian current of society: 
It was only a local circumstance that led P: aul 
to say, “Let the women keep silent.” He 
did not intend it as an injunction for all time- 
The refinement and modesty of Woman should 
exert all their proper influence in the church. 
There are women in our church who can out 
sing, outpray and outtalk the men, and who !§ 
going to tell them to keep silence and learn of 
their stupid husbands at home? Woman* 
work in the church culminates in her sphere ## 





a wife and mother. The great and good of #l! 
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ages, as a rule have had wise and conscientious | 


mothers, not above darning little stockings for 
restless little feet. 

Rev.Edwin Leonard said “The position of Wo- 
man in society has greatly advanced since the 
age of Christianity commenced. Miss Smiley, 
who has created such a commotion among the 
Scribes and Pharisees of Dr. Cuyler’s church, 
and others like her, are a law unto themselves. 


, field is flatly contradicted. 


She may not be doinga Presbyteriau work, | 


but she is plainly doing a Christian work.” 

Deacon Barrows spoke of the great changes 
he had witnessed in public opinion on this sub- 
ject. 


The report of Mr. Disraeli’s approaching 
marriage to the Dowager Duchess of Chester- 
In fact, he is in 
poor health, limps in walking, and leans heav- 
ily on the arm of his private secretary, Mr. 
Montague Corry. 

A substitute for the ten hour bill has been 
offered by Mr. Dunham, of Pittsfield. Mr.Dun- 
ham very properly wants the ten-hour law to 
apply to men, womer and childrenalike. The 


| substitute further provides that no minor under 


} 


the age of fifteen shall be employed more than 
eight months in a year. 


The contract for building the Smith Female 


Dr. Quint said all “Discussions of this matter | Cotiege at Northampton was signed Thursday 
afternoon, The building is to be enclosed by | by Miss Lizzie Flynn, Miss Grace Murphy be- 
September 1, and completed for use a year | ing second best. The shooting is said to have 


assumed that talking was all the working that 
could be done. Then the real difficulty about 
Paul’s saying is always dodged. He puts his in- 
junction on the ground of creation, and because 
Woman is subordinate to Man. But it doesn't 
appear to apply to prayer meetings at all. 
Again, Paul expressly says that Woman shall 
prophesy. We might as well agree that Wo- 
man shall do anything she feels called to do. 
Bat the idea that there is no work but that 
which is found in talking, is absurd. In the 
North Congregational Sabbath School there is 
a woman who is assistant superintendent. 
That church was the first to insist on the rec- 
ognition of women as delegates to this Confer- 
ence.” 

Rev. W. S. Hawkes favored the restoration 
of the order of deaconesses, formerly the cus- 
tom in England and New England. 

Rev. Wm. B. Hammond thought women did 
most of the church work now. 





THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


A quarterly Conference Meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Woman’s Congress 
was held April 24, at the house of Mrs. Fields, 
Hicks Street, Brooklyn. There were pres- 
ent, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Miss Maria 
Mitchell, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, Mrs. 
Dio Lewis, Mrs. Caroline Soule, Mrs. Jane 
De Forest Hutl, Mrs. Rebecca Morse, Mrs. 
Henrietta Johnson, Mrs. Sophia Hoffman, 
Mrs. Ruth O. Delamater, Mrs. Lita Barney 
Sayles, Mrs. Romelia Clapp, Mrs. Isabella 
Grant Meredith, Mrs. Fields, and Dr. Dens- 
more French. 

After discussion it was voted that the next 
meeting of the Woman’s Congress should take 
place in New York on the 13th, 14th, 15th and 
16th days of October, and that the election of 
officers should take place on the fourth day of 
thesession. Thatall papers to be read should 
be sent to the Committee on Papers, at least 
six weeks before the meeting of the Congress. 
It was voted that distiaguished women from 
abroad be invited to send papers. 

It was voted that each member should re- 
esive one copy of the printed proceedings of 
the late Congress, and that the Treasurer be 
instructed to sell copies to members at $3.00 
per dozen or 30 cts. each, and to those requir- 
ing them, who had not joined the Association, 
5) cts. per copy, or $5.00 per dozen. 

A Local Committee was formed from mem- 
bers of the Executive to take charge of the 
business, incidental and preliminary, hiring 
the hall, &c., for the next meeting of the 
Congress. Lita BARNEY SAYLES, Sec. 

Dayville, Conn. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Kentucky was first settled 100 years ago this 
month. And yet she has never said a word 
about a Centennial. 


It is better for a woman to be laughed at 
for not being married than to be unable to 
laugh because she is married. 


A Portland lady has draped her house in 
mourning on the 14th of April, every year 
since 1865, in commemoration of the death of 
President Lincoln. 

The suit of armor given by Charles VII. to 
Joan of Arc, which she deposited at St. Denis 
after being wounded under the walls of Paris, 
has just been placed in the Museum des Inva- 
lides at Paris. 

The President has signed the act making an 
appropriation for the payment of teachers in 
the public schools of the district of Colum- 


bia, and providing for the levy of a tax to re- 
imburse the same. 


The editor of the Concord Sun, North Caro- 
lina, wants to see greenbacks as plentiful as 
the leaves of the forest. He forgets that, in 
such abundance, the greenbacks woald be as 
worthless as the leaves, 


Certain salounatics at Manistee, Mich., 
threw lager beer on some ladies who were out 
upon the streets praying, and now they are 
troubled with what to do about several $10,- 
000 suits the ladies have brought against them. 


Almost every new election to fill a vacancy 
in the French Assembly conveys a tangible 
proof to the Monarchists in that body, that, if 
they wish to maintain their power, they must 
restrict the right of Suffrage among their con- 
stituents. 


A singular breach of promise suit has been 
brought by George T. Butler of Sandisfield 
against Mrs. Susan B. Richards of Newton, 
formerly Miss Chadwickof Lenox. He claims 


that his feelings have been lacerated to the ex- 
tent of $10,000, 


| 





made public, though it is understood that the | 


sum total is a little less than $70,000. 


The New York Assembly has a bill before it 
“to protect the health of female operatives and 
working women” by prohibiting sewing ma- 
chine and other manufacturers from placing 
crank-treadles on their machinery to be oper- 
ated by the feet. The Hall-treadle people 
should hail this step in the right direction, 


A woman teacher, in one of the public 
schools of loboken, N. J., had ten dollars tak- 
en from her salary on account of absence last 
month, though she had a physician’s certifi- 
cate to show that her absence was caused by 
a cold contracted in the school-room, which 
had not been properly heated for some time. 


A woman named Cummings, who was locked 
up in the county jail at Bennington, Vt., tried 
to commit suicide, the other day, by tying a 
shawl around her neck, and fastening it to the 
footboard of her bed, and then throwing herself 
down on the floor and drawing the shawl up 
tight, but the jailer entered in time to save her 
life. 

The disgraceful exhibition of the bully, last 
week, by McKee, M. C. from Mississippi, may 
gain him notoriety, but certainly neither honor 
nor respect. What else could we expect from 
this man, who, as Chairman of the House 
Committee on Territories, reported the infa- 
mous bill which proposes to disfranchise the 
women of Utah. 


The recent election of Col. T. W. Higginson 
to the School Committee of Newport indicates 
quite a change in public sentiment; he was 
dropped from the Committee, a few years agg, 
because he had brought about the admissj 
of colored children to the public schools. A tol- 
ored man, Rev. Mr. Van Horne, is on the Com- 
mittee with him. 


William Roberts, the Boston colored man 
who had Mrs. Latimer arrested, Wednesday, 
on charge of stealing $670 from him while he 
was calling at her house, subsequently found 
the money at his stable, where it had slipped 
out of his pocket. Mrs. L. was released, and 
she is going to make it lively for William if he 
calls round again. 


There are at the present time seven colored 
members in the House of Congress; Rainey, 
Ransier, Elliott and Cain are from South (ar- 
olina; Rapier, from Alabama; Walls, from 
Fiorida; and Lynch from Mississippi. Only 
two, Cain and Elliott, are full-blooded Afri- 
cans. Lynchis the youngest member, being 
only 25 years of age. 

“Behold how good it is for brothers,” etc. ; 
the Smith brothers, Wellington and De Witt, 
do the next best thing. Being on opposite 
sides of Park Street, they can’t live together, 
but they have laid a speaking tube in the 
ground between their houses, so that the fam- 
ilies may have a little social chat or call, with- 
out stepping out of doors for it, 


In response to a letter from Thurlow Weed, 
urging the recognition of the act of Sir Lamb- 
ton Loraine of the British frigate Niobe, in 
interfering to save the lives of the Virginius 
captives at Santiago de Cuba, a resolution was 
offered by Representative Cox on Saturday 
and referred to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
tendering him the thanks of Congress. 


The “Compulsory Education Bill” in Louisi- 
ana passed the Senate by a vote of 18 to 10, 
but did not reach the House. We are glad to 
see that Mrs. J. R. Walker and Mr. William 
F. Perkins, of New Orleans, occasional arti- 
cles by whom have appeared in The Indez, 
have been active in calling public attention to 
this excellent measure, and urging its merits. 


Some South Boston ladies have organized a 
Temperance Union, with the following officers : 
President, Mra. Edward Jones; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. J. S. Dickerson, Mrs. Bassett, Mrs. 
J.J. Lewis, Mrs. E. K. Alden, Miss Clancy, 
Mrs. Benjamin Pope, Mrs. Parmenter and Miss 
Baxter; Secretaries, Mrs. T, T. Hartford and 
Mrs. Porter; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Frederic Cole. 

Why should not women be more generally 
instructed in the principles of Civil Govern- 
ment and matters of business? At present 
they take no active part in public affairs, it is 
true, but how long will it be before they will 
have the same rights and privileges as men ? 
Is it not better that they should be instructed 
now, so that when they do figure in politics 
they will be better qualified ? 

In Kalamazoo, Mich., Tuesday night, Mrs. 
Hike, a defenseless and respectable woman, 








' about forty years of age, was brutally assault- Temperance lecture by Miss Armstrong. This 


} 
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| 
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ed while endeavoring to get her husband home 
from a saloon. Her assailants were Thomas 
Brennan, Patrick McCue and James Elvey, the 
former of whom knocked Mrs. Hike down with 
a shovel. The victim is reported fatally in. 
jured. Her assailants have been held to bail 
in $1000 each. 


Lady archers haven't gone out of fashion | 


yet by any means. There was a contest in 


archery on Dorchester Hights, South Boston, | 


| recently, in which ten young ladies partici- 


pated, and the prize,a gold medal valued at 
$100, contributed by the conductors on the 
railroads running out of Boston, was borne off 


| from that time. The contract price is not | been remarkably good. 


A triumph of religion over theology recent- 
lly occurred in England. In a small house 
near a Methodist Chapel in London, a Jewess 
was very sick. As the singing and long 
prayers of the congregation were disturbing 
the patient, her husband applied to the trustees 
to moderate the voices of the audience. The 
result of the application was that the prayer 
meetings were dispensed with for some time, 
and not continued until the patient had con- 
siderably improved. 

Miss Evnily Ruggles, of Reading, Mass., 
whose advertisement appears elsewhere, has 
recently purchased twenty acres of land, which 
she has laid out into streets and house lots, 
and now offers for sale by auction. This will 
afford’ a rare opportunity to invest money 
where it will not “take to itself wings and fly 
away,’’ and in a locality where it must in- 
crease in value. The purchasers will not only 
help themselves, but also an enterprising wo- 
man in her ‘‘new departure.” 


The Black Crook is drawing large houses in 
Vermont as a result of the advertising given 
by the clergymen and newspapers. The St. 
Albans Messenger says of the exhibition in 
that town: “Only afew ladies went, and most 
of them wished they hadn’t. Merchants went, 
to see if they couldn’t find a market for dry 
goods. Judges and lawyers went, to see wheth- 
er they ought to execute the law ornot. Phy- 
sicians went, to study anatomy. And other 
folks went because they wanted to.””—Spring- 
pe Republican. 


President Grant has given some most unpar- 
donable pardons. Vile men were engaged in 
sending obscene publications through the mails, 
aiming at the corruption of young persons of 
both sexes, in schools and seminaries ; but no 
sooner were they convicted and sentenced than 
the President set them free upon the payment 
of amall fines. It would have been better for 
him to unloose mad dogs. If anybody de- 
serves to be punished it is'the wretch whos 
trade is physical and moral pollution. WA 


There was a strange pathetic scene at/‘the 
Milwaukee depot, a little whileago. A young 
German who by four years’ hard work in a 
brewery had saved enough money to make a 
home, was waiting for his betrothed, who was 
to arrive from Germany. She came all radi- 
ant to his arms, there was a close embrace, 
but when the young man tried to disengage 
himself the girl’s hands were firmly clasped 
about his neck, she moved not, spoke not— 
she had literaly broken her heart with joy. 


The recently attempted suicide at Hunting- 
ton, Mass., was the old story, “tired of life.” 
The woman, who gave her name as Mrs. Bed- 
ford, was a stranger in town, having lately come 
from this city. She has stated since her rescue 
that she was from Northampton, where she has 
a husband whom she left because of his cruel- 
ty; she had worked in this city awhile, receiv- 
ing the attentions of another man, until, final- 
ly, she was driven to Huntington, where she 
thought to end her sorrows by jumping into 
the river. 

The widow of Henry R. Schoolcraft has 
memorialized the New York Legislature in 
favor of a monument to that remarkable man. 
He was a pioneer in geology, discovered the 
source of the Mississippi and other things 
more useful, and, though holding for many 
years the place of Agent for Indian Affairs, he 
never profited pecuniarily by that post, but, 
passing his whole life in scientific and anti- 
quarian researches, he died poor. His works 
on the customs and traditions of the Indians 
are invaluable. Mrs. Schoolcraft lives in 
straitened circumstances at Washington. 


The papers and letters presented at the First 
Woman’s Congress of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women have been published 
in a handsome pamphlet of 198 pages octavo, 
by Mrs. W. Ballard, No. 25 Howard St., New 
York. They are a very valuable and instruc- 
tive series of papers, and every thoughtful wo 
man should at once secure acopy. We regret 
that the essays have been greatly disfigured by 
the absence of a competent proof-reader, and 
that no report of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress or of the extemporaneous speeches of 
Mrs. Livermore, Miss Peabody and others have 
been included. 


Mrs. Charlotte A. Joy, well-known to many 
readers of the ‘“JouRNAL” as an active and 
consistent friend of Woman Suffrage, is not 
now residing in Wales, as stated last week, 
but in Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, at which 





! 
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place she took the chair on the occasion of a 


was the first time that a public meeting there | 
| was ever presided over by a woman and the | 


experiment was a decided success. The hall 
was fuller than at any previous meeting of a 
like character, and through Mrs, Joy's indu- 
ence the Orthodox clergyman of Ventnor was 
induced on the same occasion to make his first 
public prayer in favor of Temperance. 


“Howard,” the brilliant correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press, is jubilant over the new 
Massachusetts Senator,and exclaims,“ Look for 
a moment at Governor Washburn's character 
andrecord. He isa Civil Rights and a Woman's 
Rights Republican, as free from prejudice in 
regard to sex as color, He is a teetotal Tem- 


political and personal integrity are above sus- 
picion, and his will is as firm as the everlasting 
hilly. Jealous as Lalways am for the honor of 
Massachusetts, and sensitive as I have been in 
regard to Sumner’s successor, I rejoice without 
reservation or alloy in his election!” We hope 


ified. 


An account of the proceedings of the trial 
of Susan B. Anthony on the charge of illegal 
voting inthe Presidential election of Novem- 
ber, 1873, and of the trial of Beverly W. Jones, 
Edwin T. Marsh, and William B. Hall, the to 
spectors of election by whom her vote was re 
ceived, has been published by the Daily D m 


phlet of 212 pages octavo. ‘To those who be- 
lieve in Woman’s Constitutional right to vote, 
under the l4th and 15th Amendments, this 
compilation of facts and arguments will be in 
valuable ; and to all Suffragists it will be an in- 
teresting historical memento of a brave and 
commendable attempt to wring justice from 
the reluctant conservatism of American Law. 


“Equity” is the title of a new monthly 
journal of Christian Labor Raform edited 
and published by Rev. Jesse Jones, and its 
aim will be to point out the way to real equi- 
ty in all the relations of life; to inculcate the 
practice of which, is the burden of the Bible. 
The editor says: 


“It will be at once conservative and refor- 
matory :—Conservative in that it will seek to 
salt society with righteousness, and reforma- 
tory, in that it will seek so to transform soci- 
ety that righteousness in the practical rela- 
tions of men will be natural.” 


The price of this excellent little paper is 
only one dollar a year, and we heartily advise 
all our readers to forward their subscriptions 
at once to Rev. Jesse Jones, North Abington, 
Mass. 

The State Convention of the Women’s Tem- 
Piven League met in Cincinnati, April 22. 


senting 125 towns and cities. Mrs. Manly of 
Akron, was chosen President, with 70 Vice- 
Presidents. A memorial to the Constitutional 
Convention was adopted, asking that the new 
Constitution forbid the granting of licenses; 
require the Legislature to enact laws for com- 
pensation for injuries resulting from the sale of 
intoxicating liquor, and give municipal officers 
special legislative powers against the liquor 
traffic. After the close of the afternoon ses 
sion, 500 women marched in procession to the 
Esplanade, and sang and prayed there, while 
a band of music played all the time in a saloon 
opposite to where they were praying. 





The story is current in literary circles that, 
on some one’s remarking to Mr. R. W. Emer- 
son that Mrs. Helen Hunt (‘‘f. H.”’) was the 
best of our woman poets, he quietly replied, 
“Perhaps we might as well omit the woman.” 
Itis well known that Mr. Emerson has more 
than once given this lady’s poems a conspic- 
uous place in his readings. Perhaps his ad- 
miration may console her for the ill opinion of 
that wise criticin the Atlantic, who said lately 
that all her poems save some half dozen were 
“allegories, parables or riddles;” and this in 
view of the fact that more than half of them 
have neither riddle nor parable about them, 
while many are so simple as at onve to have 
found their way into many unlearned and sor- 
rowing hearts. Th3 man will next be talking 
about the obscurity of Whittier, because he 
wrote “My Soul and I.” 

The Cincinnati Commercial notes a significant 
change in the character of the Woman’s Cru- 
sade against the rumsellers, It says that dur- 
ing the last fortnight, while they have kept up 
their prayers and songs with commendable fiel- 
ity, they seem to have arrived at the conclusion 
that something besides mere moral or religious 
force is necessary to secure a permanent reform, 
and have consequently resorted to the law to 
aid their prayers. Numerous suits have been 
brought under the Adair law for the closing of 
saloons, a multitude of which are open in di- 
rect violation of its provisions. If, the Con 
mercial says, the protracted praying has so 
quickened the public conscience as to make 
the enforcement of the law practicable, it ‘“‘has 
accomplished its mission and must inevitably 
give place to the other and more worldly mode 
of warfare, in which, necessarily, the men will 
be called to take an active part.” 


The Iowa State Agricultural College has 
just undergone a searching investigation, or- 
dered by the last General Assembly of the 
State, and the investigation has made it ap- 
parent that itis one of the most prosperous 
and successfully managed Agricultural Col- 


perance man and a Christian gentleman, whose | 


“Howard's” sanguine anticipations may be ver- | 


ocrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y., in a pam- | 


ive hundred delegates were present, repre: - 
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, leges in the United States. Instead of being 
inefficient and corrupt, as alleged, it is the one 
institution which best illustrates the practi- 
| eability of uniting an iudustrial and intellect- 


ual education for young men and women. The 


| problem of securing to both sexes, and espe- 


| cially to women, the kind of education which 


| willmeet the actual wants of the iadustrial 


classes, has been measurably solved ia this 
| college, which is located at the thriving village 
of Ames, Iowa. This success is due primarily 
to the skill, experience, and singular adapta- 
tion to the work of the President and his wife, 
| Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Welch. About one-third of 
the stulents in attendance at the Iowa State 
| Agricultural College are women. 

| 


The next Annual Meeting of the Michigan 
State Woman's Suffrage Association, will be 
held at Lansing, on Wednesday, the Oth day 

| of May, 1874, at2 o'clock p.m. The Legisla- 

| ture, at Lhelir late session, having submitted an 
| Amendment to the Constitution for the en- 

| franchisement of women, to be voted on by 

the electors of the State next November, this 
will bea more important moeting than any 

ever bofore held there. Thereis a great work 

before the friends of Suffrage. The entire 
State must be canvassed. Our forces must be 
organized, and made available for carrying the 
vote at thattime. The whole nation will be 
| auxious to know the result of this first great 
attempt to make Michigan a true Republican 
Commonwealth, where all ita citizens are 
equal. We trast the friends will come up to 
this meeting, ready to contribute money for 
tectures and for the circulation of documents 
to enlighten the people, and realy to give their 
whole hearts and hants to this work for the 
coming six months. 





The fourteenth Annual Meeting of the New 
Bedford Woman's Reform and Relief Associa- 
tion, was held in the Educational Room of the 
“Union for Good Works , last week. The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: President—Mrs. William G. Blackler. 
Vice Presidents— Mrs. Andrew Robeson, Mrs. 
A. D. Hatch. Secretary—Mra. 8. G. Morgan. 
Treasurer—Mes. Hiram Van Campen. Diree- 
tors—Mrs. John Bay lies, Mrs. B. R. Almy, 
Mrs. Caleb Anthony, Mrs, Isaac Benjamin, 
Mrs. Joseph Buck minster, Mrs. Amasa Bul- 
lard, Mes. William F. Drown, Mrs. William G. 
Gordon, Mrs. Nicholas Ilow land, Mrs. Benja- 
min [rish, Mea. J. M. Lawton, Mes. William 
Phillips, Mrs. Prince Sears, Mrs. C. P. Rugg, 
Mrs. Abraham Russell, Mra. Joseph Tilling- 
hast, Mrs. A. R, Tucker, Mes. Henry Walker, 
Mrs. [saiah West, Miss Mary A. Church, Mrs. 
William A. Dana, Mrs. George W. Ellis, Mrs. 
Robert B. ‘Taber, Mr s. Charles R. Tucker, Jr., 
Mrs. John F. Tucker. Miss E. P. Sumner 
Hon. Member. Executive Committee—Mrs. 
A. Bullard, Mea. J. M-~ Lawton, Mrs. J. Buck- 
minster. Auditor—Mr. Edward Haskell. 














BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Many of our Iadies complain of being defraud- 
ed in buying Spool Silks, in some instances getting 
not more than one-half the number of yards repre- 
seated. Evory spo! of the Earck Silk is warranted 
full length and perfect in every respect. 13--1t 








At Fenno’s Corner boys can procure a ‘com. 
plete outfit,” Clothing, Boots aid Shoes, Hats and 
Caps and Furnishing Goods. New York Styles a 
Specialty. A new lot of the celebrated “Shoo Fly’ 
Over Jacket just received. Also another invoice of 
Grey Waterproof Raglans. No deviation from fixed 
prices. All goods marked in plain figures. Washing- 
ton and Beach Streets 18—It 





Au Extended Popularity.—Each year tind 
“Brown's Broncutat Teocnes” in new localities 
in various parts of the world. For relieving Coughs, 
Colds, and Throat Diseases, the Troches have been 
proved reliab!e. Obtain only “Browa’s Bronchial 
Trochea,” and do not take any of the worthless imi- 
tations that may be offered. Sold every where. 

13—1t 

Messrs. Leuraard & Hartley, at their new 
store, Friend and Canal Streets, just by the Maine 
Depot, are still continuing a magnificent business. 
Novelties and new desigas are the order, which, 
with staple goods in carpet», oil-cloths, window- 
shades, &« , make every visitor pleased indeed with 
their extraordinary facilities for business. It ts in- 
deed a parlor Warehouse. 18—1t 





Carpets at Still Lower Prices.—Previous 
to removal we shall offer to our customors, for cash 


only: 
‘ 20 rolls Printed Berlins at 25 cts. Always before 
soid for 37} cts. 
100 rolls Extra Superfine for $1.00. Never before 
sold for less than $1 50. 
100 rols Kidderminster at 75 cts. Market value 
1.25. 
200 rolis new styles Ingrain for 5) cts. Price ever y- 
where is 75 cts, 
English Tapestries for $1.25, Always sold for $1.62. 
China and Japan Mattings at the cargo auction 


prices. 

1000 English Crumbeloths, with borders, at half 
value. 

Floor Oil Cloths of high grades and common qual- 
ities at less than manufacturers’ prices. Elegant Vel- 
vet, Wilton, Axminster and Brussels Rugs, Mats, etc., 
under value. New EnGianp Carpet Co., 

373 Washington St., Boston. 
(Next building to Adams House.) Is—tt 


For Moth Patches, Freckles 


AND TAN, ask your Draggist for Perry’s Moth and 
iFreckle Lotion, which is harmless, and in every case 
nfallible. Or for his Improved Comepone and 
Pime.e Remepy, the great SKIN Mepicrne for Pim- 
ples, Black Heads or Fleshworms. Or consult B.C. 
PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49Bond St., 





New York. 16—12t 
DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BALSAM, 

a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 

Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E. 8. Har- 

rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 

Boston, and by all Druggists. 156-4t 
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WITH THEM THAT DO KFJOICE.” 
A CONGRATULATION 
nv u.u 


, 1 ic 
All vesterday our sky woe cold and gray 


A mi-ty wal! of cloud hid from our «ight 
The mountain tops, Use pains etre tched cold and 
whit 
And snowflakes slowly floated down and lay 
Like funeral flowers about the pallid day 
Sudden, at noon, the sky to south grew bright, 
Turned blue, was radiant in full eunny light 
lheneath our clour le we sat, and looked away 
Into thix glowing south t)) suuset 
So 
Into my life's gray calin to-day there fell 
Moeseage that two I love had come to know 
The one great earthly joy no words can tell, 
Dear Hearts, I think light from your south will ow 
To me until the tolling eunset-bell, 
— (malependent 





THE DISTRICI SCHOOL. 


BY BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR, 


Don'tyou hear the children coming, 
Coming into «choo? 

Don't you hear the master drumming 
On the window with his rale? 

Master drummi og, children coming 
Into school? 

Tip-toed figures reach the catch, 

Tiny fingers click the lateh; 

Curly-headed girls throng in 

Lity-free from toll and sin, 

Breezy boys bolt in together, 

Bringing breaths of winter weather, 

Bringing baskets Indian checked, 

Dinners in them sadiy wrecked. 

Ruddy-handed, mi'tteus off, 

Soldiers rush from the Malakoff — 

Built of snow and marble white, 

Bastions shining in the light, 

Marked with many a dint and dot 

Of the ice-cold cannon shot! 

Hear the last assaulting shout! 

See the gunuers relly out— 

Charge upon the battered door— 

School is called, and battle o'er! 

~—Sorvoner's for May. 





THE WHITE ROVER. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


They called the littl: schooner the White Rover, 
When they lightly launched her on the brimming 
tide; 
Stanch and trim she was to sail the broad seas over, 
And with cheers they spread her snowy canvas wide; | 


And a thing of beauty, forth she fared to wrestle 
With the wild, uncertain ocean, far and near, 

And no evilthing befell the graceful vessel, 
And she sailed in storm and sunshine many a year. 


That up her sleader masts her sails had flowa 
Unhelped by human hands, as if enchanted, 
As she rocked upon her moorings all alone. | 


} 
But at last a rumor grew that she was haunted, | 
| 


Howe'er that be- one day in Winter weather, 
When the bitter north was raging at its worst, 
Aud wind and cold vexed the roused sea together, 
Till Dante's frozen hell seemed less accurst, 
Two fishermen, to draw their trawls essaying, 
Seized by the hurricane that plowed the bay, 
Were swept across the waste; and hardly weighing 
Death's chance, the Rover reefed aud bore away 
To save them,—reached them, shuddering where they 
waited 
Their quick destruction, tossing white and dumb, 
And caught them from perdition; then, belated, 
Strove to retura the rough way she had come. | 





But there was no returning! Fierce as lightuing | 
The eager cold grew keener, more intense, 

Across her homeward track the billows, whitening, 
fa crested mountains rolling, drove her thence; 


Till her brave crew, benuimbed, gave up the battle, 


Clad in a mail of ice that weighed like lead; 
They heard the crusted blocks and rigging rattle, 
They saw the sails like sheets of iron spread; 
And powerless before the gale they drifted, 
‘Till swiftly dropped the black and hopeleas night. 
The wild toraad9 never Julled not shifted, 
But drove them toward the coast upon their right, 
And flung the frozen schooner, all sail standing, 
Stiff as an iceberg on the icy shore; 
And half alive, her torpid people landing, 
Crept to the light-house, and were safe once more. 
But what befell the vessel, standing solemn 
Through that tremendous night of cold and storm, 
Upon the frost-locked land, a frigid column, 
That glittered ‘neath the stars, a ghostly form? 
None ever saw hermore! The tide upbore he , 
Released her fastened keel, aud ere the day, 
Without a guide, and all the world before her, 
The sad, forsaken Rover sailed away. 
Yet sometimes, when in Summer twilight blending, 
Sunset and moourise mingle their rich light, 
Or when on noouday mists the sun is spending 
His glory, till they glimmer thin and white, 
Upon the dim horizon melting, gleaming, 
Slender, ethereal, like a lovely ghost 
Soft looming in the hazy distance dreaming, 
I seem to see the vessel that was lost. 
—Ez. 


HOW I GOT MY OVERCOAT. 


(CIRCUMSTANTIALLY TRUE.) 





BY GEO. E. WARING, JR, 


The war was not quite over, but my regi- 
ment was old enough to have grown too small 
for a Colonel, and I sat, the dismallest of all 
men, a “mustered-out” officer, sated with 


such good things as a suddenly arrested in- | 


come had allowed me, over an after-dinner 
table in a liitle room at the Athenzum Club. 
My coffee was gone to its dregs; the closing 


day was shutting down gloomily in such a | 


weary rainas only a New York back yard 
ever knows; and I was wondering what was 
to become of a man whom four years of cav- 
alry service had estranged from every good 
and useful thing in life. The only career that 
then seemed worth running was run out for 
me; and, worst of all, my pay had been final- 
ly stopped. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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The world was before me for a choice, but I | mother’s influence with Baron Gerolt, the | 


had no choice. The only thing I could do 
was to command mounted troops,and commat- 
ders of mounted troops were not in demand. 
Ages ago I had known how to do other things, 
but the knowledge had gone from me, and 
was not to be recalled so long as I had 
enough money left with which to be unhappy 
in idle foreboding. I had not laid down my 
life in the war, but during 1.6 wonderful four 
years I had laid down so completely the ways 
of life of a sober and industrious citizen, and 
had soaked my whole nature so full of the 
subtile ether of idleness and vagabondism, 
that it seemed as easy and as natural to be- 


come the Aladdin I might have dreamed my- | 


self to be, as the delver I had really been. 


With a heavy heart, then, and afull stomach, | 


I sat in a half disconsolate, balf reminiscent, 


not wholiy unhappy mood,relapsing with post- | 


prandial ease into that befogged intellectual 
condition in which even the drizzle against 
the window-panes can confuse itselt with the 
patter on a tent roof; aud the charm of the 
old wanderings came over me again, filling 


such fellowship as only tent life ever knows. 
Such dreaming is always iuterrupted, else 
it would never end; mine was disturbed by a 
small card on a small salver, held meekly 
across the table by the meekest of waiters. 
The card bore the name Adolf zu Dohna- 


| Schlodien, and a count’s coronet,—a count’s 
| coronet and “‘zu’’ (a touch above “von”)! I 


remembered to have seen a letter from my 
adjutant to the Prussian Consul in Philadel- 
phia, asking him to obtain information about 
a handsome young musical “Graf zu” some- 


| thing, who was creating a sensation in St. 
| Louis society, and the ‘‘zu” seemed to indi- 
| cate this as the party in question; he had 
| spoken of him as having defective front teeth, 


which seemed to be pointing to the “color and 
distinguishing marks,” known in Herd Book 
pedigrees, and human passports,—a means of 
identification I resolved to make use of; for 
my experience with the German nobility in 
America had been rather wide than remuner- 
ative. 

The “Herr zu” had waited in the hall and 
was standing under the full light of the lamp. 
Iie was very tall, very slight, and very young, 
apparently not more than twenty, modestly 
dressed, and quiet in his manner. He was 
not strikingly handsome, though very well 
looking. His hands were the most perfect I 


| ever saw, and the ungloved one showed care- 


ful attention. There was no defect notice- 
able in his front teeth. He bowed slightly, 
and handed me a letter. It was from Voisin, 
my former adjutant, but it was not exactly a 
letter of introduction. At least, it was less 


cordial than Voisin’s letters of introduction 


were wont to be. Yetit was kind. Without 
still said he was much inter_sted in him, had 
reason to believe in him,was sorry for him, had 
given him material aid, and was very desirous 
that he should pull through some pecuniary 
troubles, which he could do only by eulisting 
in the Regular Army, and receiving his boun- 
ty. From this he would give me money to re- 
lease his baggage, which was valuable, from 
some inconveniences that were then attending 
itin St. Louis. Would I get him enlisted? 
He said he would enlist,and would prefer to be 
known under the name of Adolph Danforth. 
The geutleman himself took early occasion to 
express this preference. 

I debated a little what todo. He was not 
introduced as a friend, only as a person in 
need of help; yet Voisin believed in him, and 
he had asked a service that he would not have 
asked for an unworthy man. I engaged him 
in conversation and got him to smile. It was 
a very frank smile, but it displayed a singular 
defect far upon the front teeth. This decided 
me. He was the same Graf zu whose posi- 
tion had been asked of the Prussian Consul, 
| and I knew he had learned that the Graf zu 
| Dohna-Schlodien, an officer in the Gardecorps 
Kiirassier, was of the highest nobility and of 
| a family of great wealth. There was evident- 
| 
| 





ly no technical reason why the poor felluw 
| should not be received cordially and well 
| treated. So we went back to the smoking- 
room, and with fresh coffee and cigars opened 

an acquaintance which resulted not altogeth- 
er uneventfully. 
| He was not obtrusive. Uis story was not 
| forced upon me; but as I already had its 
thread, I was able todraw it from himin a 
natural way, and he told it very frankly, 
| though halting a little at its more important 
turnings, as if wondering how its development 
would strike me. There was justenough of 
hesitancy over a harrowing tale to throw on 
myself the responsibility of learning it. 

He had been brought up by the tenderest of 
mothers at the castle of Schlodien (1 think in 
Silesia), had early joined the Cuirassiers of 
the Body Guard, had fought a fatal duel in 
which he had been the aggressor, and had 
| been condemned to the Fortress of Spandau. 

Only his mother’s great influence (exezcised 
without the knowledge of his stern and much 
older father, who was then on his distant es- 
tates) had secured for him an opportunity to 
escape. He had come directly to America, 
and had remained near Boston until he re- 
ceived intimation (again the result of his 





Prussian Minister at Washington) that bis re- 


turn under the Extradition Treaty was being | 


urged at the solicitation of the family of his 
fallen antagonist. He had then taken refuge 
in a remote town in South Missouri, where he 
amused himself by shooting. 
| written to him but once, and had not been 
able to send him money. 
| turned to St. Louis, where he had contracted 
some small debts which Voisin and another 
kind friend had assumed. To reimburse 
' them and to gain more perfect seclusion, he 
had resolved to enlist in the Regular Army. 
| It was asad conclusion of his career, but as 
an honorable man (and a pursued one) he 
: had no choice but to accept it. 
It was the old story,—noblesse oblige. There 
| was but one way out of asad affair, and—likea 


_ born and bred to a better fate, faced the pen- 
| alty of his misfortune without flinching. I 
tried infinite suggestions, but nothing else of- 
| fered the immediate money which alone could 
| relieve him of debt and restore him his ward- 


| my table with the old comrades, even elevat- | robe and the portraits of his mother and sis- 
| ing my cigar to a brier-wood, and recalling 


ter,which,with a few well-worn letters, were all 
| he had to cheer him in his exile. We sat till 
| far into the night and until my kindest sympa- 
thies were fully aroused by the utter and al- 
most childlike simplicity and frankness with 
which the poor boy toldof his sorrows. I had 
been taught by a very ample experience to 


| look with much caution on German counts and | 
barons,—an experience that, if it was worth | 


| what it had cost, I could not prize too highly ; 
| but here was an entirely new type, a combina- 
tion of the gentlest breeding with an unsophis- 
tication that argued more of a mother’s care 
than of garrison influences, and an utter ab- 
sence of the devil-may-care manner that army 
life in Germany had hitherto seemed to give. 
With the improvidence of one who had never 
known the lack of money he had lodged him- 
self at the Everett louse; and as I left him at 
its door, I resolved to lose no time in getting 
him enlisted and stopping an expense that 
would only add to his troubles. The next day 
I saw the official who had charge of the mak- 
ing up of the city’s quota, and easily arranged 
for the examination of my candidate. Dohna 
begged me to secure his admission to a com- 
mand whose officers would be able to appreci- 
ate his difficult position, and a weary time I 
had of it. At last it was all arranged ; he had 
passed, with much shock to his sensibilities, 
the surgeon’s examination, and had been en- 
rolledina company of Regular Infantry, whose 
captain (then serving on the general staff of 
the department) had acquired a sympathy for 
him not less than my own. His bounty (over 
seven hundred dollars) he put into my hands, 
and he went with me to Adams's express office, 
where we sent more than half the sum to St. 
Louis, the full amount of his indebtedness, 


| commending the Count as a bosom friend, he | One specified trunk was to be sent to the Ev- 


erett House, and the rest of his luggage— 
which Voisin had described as valuable—to 
me. I received by an early mail the receipt o1 
the St. Louis express office for it and found it 
most convenient to let it lie for the present, ad- 
dressed to me personally, at the office here. 
It would be useless to Dohna in the army, and 
I was to take care of it here. 

The captain of the company in which he 
was enlisted secured him a furlough for ten 
days, and, to show his gratitude, he invited us 
both to dine with him at the Everett. We sat 
down at seven, and we sat long. The best 
that either cellar or kitchen afforded was 
spread before us in wasteful profusion, and 
our host, temperate in his sipping, but eating 
with the appetite of youth, seemed only to re- 
gret the limit of our capacity. As we walked 
across the square, filled and with the kindest 
emotions, we planned means for so occupying 
the remaining days of the furlough as to allow 
but little opportunity for money-spending. His 
company was at Fort Trumbull, and after he 
| joined he would be safe. 

The next day being Saturday, I took him to 
my father’s house in the country, where his 
unfortunate story was already known, and 
where as much real interest was felt in him as 
the good people of Connecticut ever accord 
to a duellist. He had a friend living farther 
out on the New Haven road, and he took an 
early train to see her (this was anew feature), 
returning to me in the evening. I met himat 
the depot. He wore the superb uniform over- 
coat of the Gardecorps Kiirassier, long, flow- 
ing, and rich, with a broad, scarlet-lined fur 
collar. It was caught across the throat with 
a scarlet snood, and hung loosely from his 
shoulders. It made his six feet two really be- 
coming. At home he was easy but very quiet, 
saying little but saying it very well, and he 
won as much confidence as the stain on his 
moral character would allow. Like most of 
his class, he knew and cared absolutely noth- 
ing for what interests the New England mind, 
and he would early have palled on our taste 
; but for his music. His performance was skill- 
ful; he played difficult music, and he played 
it very well, but without vanity or apparent 
consciousness. When not occupied in this 
way, and when not addressed, he neither 
spoke nor read, apparently he did not even 
; think, but relapsed into asad and somewhat 
vacant reticence. But for our knowledge of 
his misfortunes, he would have been uninter- 
esting. On Sunday he gave me anew confi- 














His mother bad | 


He had at last re- | 


very Graf zu—this stripling, who had been | 











dence. His friend up the road was an Everett 
House acquaintance, made when he first came 
from Boston. She was an angel! She knew 
his sad story,and she had given him her Puri- 
tan heart. In the trying days tocome I was 
to be the link that should bind them in their 
correspondence. She must not know of his 
degraded position, and all letters were to pass 
under cover to me. Even noblesse did not 
hide the tears that this prospect of long sepa- 
ration wrung from him, and he poured out his 
grief with most touching unrestraint. This 
was the one sorrow of his life that even bis 
trained equanimity could not conquer. It 
made me still more respect his simple, honest 
nature and his unfeigued grief. I was doubly 


| sorry that this last trial of separated love 


should be added to his cup of bitterness. In 
our long Sunday talk he told me of his home, 
and showed me the singularly beautiful pho- 
tographs of his mother and sister, and—quite 
incidently—one of himself in the full uniform 
of his regiment, bearing on its back the im- 
print of a Berlin photographer. He evinced 


pondence, and was voluminous, and by the 
time we were informed that Dohna was de. 
tailed for recruiting duty in the city, neither 
he nor I was giad to know it. Something 
more than a feeling of regretful sympathy is 
necessary to the enjoyment of frequent com- 
panionship, and we both felt that the fact of 
having credit with a tailor was a dangerous 
element in the possible future combinations. 
However, Dohna’s arrival at our room fol- 
lowed close upon the announce of the order, 
He was still simple in his way and of modest 
deportment, but he seemed to have accepted 
| his new life almost too entirely, and he had 
|eome to look not very much out of place 
| among his comrades. Their quarters were in 
a basement in Chambers Street, back of the 
| City Hall, where we occasivnally dropped in 
to see him. After a while he was always out 
when we called, and once when I stopped to 
| give him a foreign letter, sent to my care, I 
| was told that he had not been there fora 
| week, but one of the men volunteered to find 
|him. He came that night to the club for 


a natural curiosity about the mode of our gar- | his letter, in civilian’s dress, and appeared 


rison life, and I prepared him as gently as I 


much as he did when I first saw him, ex. 


could for a decided change from his former | cept that he had two beautiful false teeth in 


customs. It was of course, depressing to him, 


| the place of the defective ones. 


I gave him 


but he bore the prospect like a man, and gave | his letter, a long one from Berlin, from his 


it no importance as compared with his more 
essential downfall. He had seen enough of 


| father. He showed Voisin the postscript, in 
| which it was stated that a box containing a 


our troops to be especially uneasy at the pros- | breech-loading shot-gun, a dozen shirts, and 


pect of an ill-fitting uniform. In the matter 
of linen he was well provided, but he was 
really unbappy over the thought of adapting 
his long and easy figure to a contractor’s idea 
of proportion. So it was arranged that he 
should go to my tailor and be suitably cle d, ac- 
cording to regulation of course, but also ac- 
cording to measure. He proposed, too, to 
leave his overcoat for some repairs and to be 
cared for while he should have no use for it. 
I gave the tailor assurances of prompt pay- 
ment. 

One fine morning Dohna came to my room 
in his new rig and bade me a brave good by. 
He was off for Fort Trumbull. I felt an al- 
most parental sorrow over his going, and had 
much misgiving as to his ability to face his ill- 
bred soldier comrades. There came soon after 
a letter to say that he was well treated per- 
sonally, only the rations were so horrible; 
pork and salt beef, and beans and molasses. 
He could not eat such things, and he was 
growing faint for want of food. I had seen 
such dainty appetites cured too ofien to have 
any fear on this score, aud only replied in gen- 
eral terms of encouragement, and asked for 
frequent letters. These came. There were no 
incidents of his life that were not described al- 
most with wonder, fora noble oflicer of the 
Gardecorps of the King of Prussia knows real- 
ly nothing of the ways of life of the men he is 
supposed to command. Often there were 
thick letters for the fiancee, and answers to 
these (also thick) had often to be forwarded. 
I felt the enthusiastic glow natural to one who 
carries alone the tender secrets of younger 
lovers, and was not altogether unhappy under 
the subjective romance of my meditation. 

Sometimes there were touching tales of trou- 
ble. Once he had been detailed to the “police” 
squad, and had toclean spittoons and do other 
menial work. This was a touch of reality that 
fairly opened his eyes to his abasement, and he 
wrcte much more sadly than ever before, mak- 
ing me sad, too, to think how powerlessI was 
to help him in any way. A few days later he 
sent a wailof real agony. While he had been 
out on drill, some scoundrel had broken into 
his satchel and had stolen all his papers,—his 
letters from his mother, her photograph, and 
those of his sister and his sweetheart, and all 
the bundle of affectionate epistles over which 
he had pored again and again in his desolation. 
The loss was absolutely heart-breaking and ir- 
reparable, and he had passed hours sitting on 
the rocks at the shore, pouring bitter tears 
into the Thames. This was a blow to me, too. 
I knew that Dohna was of a simple mind, and 
utterly without resources within himself; but 
he was also of asimple heart, and one could 
only grieve over this last blow as over the sor- 
rows of a helpless little child. However, I 
wrote all I could to encourage him, and was 
gratified, though a little surprised, to see how 
soon he became cheerful again, and how ear- 
nestly he seemed to have set about the work 
of becoming a really good soldier. After a 
time the captain of his company—stillin New 
York and maintaining a lively interest in the 
poor fellow’s case—procured an order for bim 
to go to Annapolis to be examined for promo- 
tion. He was already a sergeant, and a pretty 
good one. He stopped in New York a few 
days on his way through for some refitting,— 
again at my tailors. On his way back he 
stopped again to tell of his failure. I was deli- 
cate about questioning him too closely, but I 
learned enough to suppose that different ideas 
as to practical education are entertained by a 
board of army examiners and by a fond young 
mother in the remote castle of Schlodien, but 
I encouraged him to believe that a little more 
study would enable him to pass the second ex- 
amination that had been promised him, and 
he rejoined his company. 

In the general mustering-out Voisin had 
been set free and had joined me in New York, 
and had, naturally, participated in all my in- 
terest in the quondam Count. He gradually, 
as an adjutant should, assumed the corres- 


_a draft for five hundred thalers would be for- 
warded by the Hamburg line to my care. On 
the strength of this he hoped it would not in- 
convenience us to advance him a couple of 
hundred dollars. It was thus far inconvenient 
that we were obliged to decline, which gave 
him no offense, and he invited us to dine with 
him the following day at the Everett House. 

At this point, in view of the extreme youth 
and inexperience of our friend, we took occa- 
sion to read him a short homily on the value 
of economy, and to urge him immediately to 
leave the Everett, return to his barracks in 
Chambers Street, and as he valued his future 
peace of mind to avoid running indebt; mild- 
ly hinting that, if found in the public streets 
without his uniform, he would be very likely 
to get himself into trouble. He begged that 
we would not expose him, and promised to re- 
turn that very night. Then for some time we 
lost sight of him; his captain said that, so far 
as he knew, he was attentive to his duty with 
the recruiting squad, and he certainly kept out 
of our way. Thebox from Germany did not 
arrive. No more letters came, and we had no 
occasion to seek him out. It was evident that 
he was no longer unhappy, and so our interest 
in him, though still warm, remained inactive. 

One night I was awakened, quite late, by 
Voisin, sitting on the side of my bed, big-eyed 
and excited, and with a wonderful story to tell. 
He had been, at the request of the counsel of 
the Prussian Consul, to the detectives’ rooms 
at police headquarters. Here he had bees 
questioned as to his knowledge of one Adolph 
Danforth, alias Graf zu Dohna-Schlodien, alias 
Fritz Stabenow, and had subsequently had an 
interview with that interesting youth in the 
lock-up. The glory had alldeparted. He had 
been there forty-eight hours, was unwashed, 
uncombed, stolid, comfortable, and quite at 
bome. There was no remnant left of the sim- 
ple and modest demeanor of the well-bred aris: 
tocrat. It was hard to see a trace of likeness 
to the Kiirassier oflicer with whose photograph 
we were familiar. The obligations of noblesss 
seemed to be entirely removed, and there was 
nothing left but plain, ignoble Fritz Stabenow. 
An examination of his pockets developed a 
singular folly. He had kept every scrap of pa- 
per on which a word had ever been written to 
him, Tailors’ bills, love-letters, duns, photo- 
graphs of half a dozen different girls, all were 
huddled together. He had a package of the 
Count Dohna cards and the plate from which 
they had been printed,—made in Boston; 4 
letter of credit from a banking-house in Berlin 
to its New York correspondent had the copper- 
plate card of the firm on the paper, but the 
paper was ruled as a German banker's paper 
never is, and the plate from which the card 
had been printed (also made in Boston), was 
in the envelope with it. A letter from plain . 
father Stabenow enclosed photographs of still 
plainer mother and sister Stabenow, which were 
asad contrast to the glory of the Countess 
Dohna’s picture. The father’s letter ».~ full 
of kindly reproof and affectionate regret. 
“Ach! Fritz, ich hittte das von Dir nicht ge- 
dacht,’’—I never thought that of you; but it 
was forgiving too, and promised the remittance, 
clothing, and gun I havé spoken of before. 
The papers, for the loss of which such tears 
had been shed at Fort Trumbull, were all there 
in their well-worn companionship with a soiled 
paper-collar, and that badge of dawning civil- 
ization, a toothbrush. 

Here were also two photographs, one of the 
statue of Frederick the Great in Berlin on the 
card of a St. Louis photographer, and another 
of himself in Prussian uniform, on the gard of 
a Berlin photographer. The pictures had been 
“lifted” and changed to the different cards. 
A more Careful neglect of track-covering w48 
never known. The evidence of all his decep- 
tions had been studiously preserved. 

Voisin had given him a dollar to buy some 
necessary articles, and had left him to his fate. 

The disillusion was complete, and I saw that 





Ihad been swindled by a false count eves 
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more completely than I ever had been by real | 
barons,—which is much to say. 

Voisin had gathered from the Consul’s law 
yer that this Stabenow, a valet of the verita- | 
ble Count Dohna, had been one of a party 
who had robbed him and committed other se- 
rious crimes, and he had fled to this country, | 
with his master’s uniform, a valuable wardrobe, 
and costly jewels. He had here undertaken to 
personify the Count, and had had on the whole | 
not an unhappy time, especially since he came | 
to New York in recruiting service. He had | 
finally been arrested on the complaint of a | 
lady, one of the many whom he had attempted | 
to blackmail, by threatening exposure through 
letters they had written him in the kindest 
spirit. Fortunately this one had had the good | 
sense to refer the matter to her husband, who | 
brought the interesting career to a close. He 
had obtained several thousand dollars in this 
way from different persons, and had contracted | 
considerable debts in ali directions. The Ev- 
erett House was an especial sufferer. 

I felt that my claim was secured by the lug- 
gage at the express oflice, and I called for it 
the next day. The gentlemanly clerk of the 
establishment blandly showed me my name, 
neatly written in a strange Teutonic hand, toa 
receipt for the property. Just then I had in- 
formation that a box addressed to my care 
was lying at the Hoboken office of the German 
steamers. Indiscreetly mentioning this fact 
to the Prussian Consul’s lawyer, I was inform- 
ed that it would be necessary to take the box 
in evidence, and I prudently refrained from 
making further efforts for its recovery. 

It was with a chastened spirit that I paid a 
considerable bill at my tailor’s and ordered the 
overcoat sent to my address; and it was with 
only mitigated satisfaction that I heard of the 
sending in irons to his company in California 
of deserter Stabenow. 

If the Herr Lieutenant Graf zu Dohna-Schlo- 
dien of the Gardecorps Kiirassier is still living, 
I beg to inform him that his overcoat—the 
only memento of a grave Schwindelei ~is now a 
comfortable wrap to a Rhode Island farmer, 
who hopes that its rightful owner is as snugly 
clad in his winter rides about Versailles.—A¢- 
lantic Monthly. 


HOW MASSACHUSETTS LAW PROTECTS 
WOMEN. 


Eprrors Woman’s JouRNAL:—You will be 
interested in hearing how kindly the law and 
the officers of the law protect defenseless wo- 
men when called upon, in this town. Last 
Monday night, between nine and ten o’clock, 
Susie M——, a little American girl, who works 
during the day for the lady with whom I board, 
came here to borrow a pair of rubbers. Her 
father, who is an intemperate man, was‘ intox- 
icated, and had driven her out of the house 
with a large izon hook in his hand, and she 
was afraid he would kill her. It was raining 
hard at the time, and the child’s feet were soak- 
ing wet. I asked her to stay with me (the 
fumily had retired), but she said she did not 
dare leave her mother and the children alone. 
(There are three children younger than herself, 
one of them a baby nineteen monthsold.) She 
said she must remain near the house, so as to 
scream for help, if it was necessary. They 
were obliged to call in the neighbors the night 
before, he was so violent. He tore her moth- 
er’s clothes off from her, and threatened them 
in a fearful manner. Only afew nights ago he 
beat Susie so badly that she was not able to 
come to her work the next day. 

Mrs. M—— has never been willing to appear 
against him in court, through fear that he 
would kill her when he came from jail, but on 
Monday she decided to send for an officer to 
arrest him. The officer came and was inform- 
ed by her husband that he was not large 
enough to arrest him,—he would fight him. 
The officer told him he did not want to arrest 
him, he only'wanted him to keep the peace, 
and left as soon as possible. She sent for 
another officer, with the same result, although 
she told them that she did not dare stay in the 
house with him another night. 

Upon hearing this, I put on my things and 
went to the police station, which is not far 
from here, and asked one of the policemen who 
had refused to arrest the man, if he intended 
letting that child stay in the street all night 
because he would not arrest her father? He 
said he could not do it without a warrant from 
the trial justice, which I did not believe; so I 
said to him: “If you do not dare to arrest 
that man, will you direct me to somebody who 
will dare?” 

He said that no one could do it without a 
warrant, and that Mcs. M—— had not procur- 
ed one (he did not tell her that it was necessa- 
ry, I found afterwards), I went to the trial jus- 
tice, who lives on this street, and asked him if 
it was true that an intoxicated man could not 
be arrested without a warrant? He said that 
speaking strictly, according to law, he could 
not; but he wondered that the officer did not 
arrest him without it, showing that it could 
have been done. He also said that the officer 








could have come himself for the warrant. He | 
added that it was a difficult thing to arrest a 
Man in his own house, unless he was caught | 


in some violent act. 


Then I hunted up the constable who lived, | 


as I found, within a few rods of the drunken 
man’s house ; he had retired for the night, but 
came down as soon as possible. I was delight- 


ed when I saw what a large, strong looking | there is one om the premises ; that colored man |! 


man he was, for I thought he would be able to 


| master the man and would not be afraid of 


him. So I told him the circumstances, of 
which he had heard nothing, as he had been io 


| Boston all day. 


He said he would go over and see about it, | 


but that to arrest a man ia his own house was 
a difficult thing to do. 


I asked him if he could not arrest a drunk- 


en man on the street whenever he saw one ? 
He said no, not unless he was doing some 
thing disorderly. 


“But,” said I, “if they stagger you do so | 


don’t you?’’ 

He said yes. 

“Then,” said I, “why can’t you arrest a man 
for staggering in his own house ?’’ 

He said it was ‘“‘quite a different thing,” that 


“he could not arrest a man in his own house, | 
| will waive scruples and ceremony, and tell me, 


unless he saw him commit some violent act.” 


” 


is a gentleman ;"’ and he assisted the orator 
into the street by the most summary process. 
That was the last battle. After this encounter, 
although the spirit of caste was still rampant, 
no one ever dared so much as to hint to Mr 
Marston that colored people should be excluded 
from his tables. I have told you the story as 
it was given to me by a mutual friend of Mr. 
Marston and myself. Yesterday, happening 
to meet Mr. Marston, I referred to this incident, 
and he, not knowing that I had heard the sto- 
ry in detail, told me the facts, omitting his own 
strong language in the matter. ‘‘Mr. Marston,” 
said I with great solemnity, ‘“‘your friend gave 


| @ more intense version of your part in the 


“O”" said I,“then you must wait until the | 


woman is killed, before you arrest the man, 
must you?” 

He did not deign to reply. 

I found out, yesterday, that the officer went 
over there and found the man gone. It seems 
that when the woman told me she would ap- 
pear against her husband, he heard her, al- 
though he was up stairs, for he immediately 
came down and told her she would not have 
the chance to appear against him, for he was 
going to Boston, and giving her three blows 
in the face, he left the house. 

When the woman began to tell the officer 
how her husband had treated her, he very 
grufily told her he did not want to hear any- 
thing about it. When the husband returned, 
which he did in a short time, the officer instead 
of carrying him to the lock-up, began to talk 
as tenderly and soothingly to him as a mother 
would to a sick child, which made about as 
much impression upon the man as talking toa 
barrel would have done. Then he went away, 
leaving the woman to the tender mercies of 
that brute! 

Now this poor woman, after doing every- 
thing that it was possible to do to obtain the 
protection of the law, was left utterly without 
protection. It seems that a woman’s home, 
which tradition has said was the most secure 
and safest place for women, is the least so. If 
it is true that an intoxicated man cannot be 
arrested in his own house unless caught in 
some violent act by an officer of the law, then 
the state should provide policemen enough, 
and should compel one or more to remain in 
every drunkard’s family as long as it is neces- 
sary. Truly Yours. 8. E. 

Norfolk Co., Mass. 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN BOSTON A QUARTER OF 
A CENTURY AGO. 

Some people like boiled mutton with caper- 
sauce, others are given to veal cutlets with 
horse-radish ; others, still, have a hankering 
tor spring lamb with green peas. For my part 
I like roast beef with high principles, There- 
fore, when I am in Boston, on newspaper trips, 
I go where I can find both, at Mr. Russell 
Marston’s, 23, 25, and 27 Brattle Street. I 
make a note of the place on the street, please 
remember, where the old church with the Rev- 
olutionary cannon ball over the door used to 
stand. I dare say all the Marstons, root and 
branch, are saints, but my Marston is in Brat- 
tle Street, and nowhere else; and now I will 
tell you why I like this particular restaurant. 
It is neatness itself, everything is fresh, well 
cooked, and well served. The coffee, at five 
cents per cup, is always hot and of that beau- 
tiful golden brown which makes one feel fine 
and exclaim, ah! cafe au /ait. But these, al- 
though desirable, are merely sublunary consid- 
erations. The sentiment of the place consists 
in the fact that Mr. Russell Marston’s restau- 
rant, which was established twenty-seven years 


ago, in Commercial Street, and three years la-' 


ter removed to Brattle Street, was the first, and 
for years the only place in Boston where col- 
ored people were allowed to eat on equal terms, 
and at the same tables, with their lighter-com- 
plexioned brethren, The manwho, twenty- 
seven years ago, in the face of public opinion, 
and at the risk of pecuniary loss, maintained 
that position, deserves to be immortalized as a 
civil rights pioneer. Mr. Marston waged un- 
ceasing warfare against the spirit of caste, 
not only in his place of business, but every- 
where, and he never for a moment tolerated 
that most vulgar of human weaknesses, preju- 
dice against color. The decisive battle on the 
subject he fought just eighteen years ago, and 
it was in this wise: A man whose face was 
white with rage walked up to Mr. Marston, 
who had observed nothing unusual at the ta- 
bles, and exclaimed: ‘Marston, this is a d—d 
insult!” ‘What?’ inquired Mr. Marston, 
with some emphasis. “Do you see that nigger 
in front of me ?” returned the man. “I see acol- 
ored man,” replied Mr. Marston, his eye kindling 
as he spoke, till in color and expression it was 
& cross between cold steel and a live coal. 
“Do you mean to feed them?” persisted the 
man, with an insane ignorance of the person 
he was dealing with. “Most certainly I do,” 
replied Mr. Marston. “Then,” replied the man, 
with an air of settling the case, “I've done!” 
Mr. Marston was young and fearless. He had 
an utter scorn of everything that was base, 
and he was as mad as he could live. “D—n 


you,” he exclaimed, “you are the ‘nigger’ if 





transaction. Now, although I strongly disap 


prove of profanity in general, in this case I 
think there was a ‘military necessity’ for the 
‘damn’ I was told you used, and I beg you 


in the interest of historic verity, whether you | 
did use the pointed word, or whether you 
merely said ‘good bye,’ as you mildly inti- | 
mate.’’ I fastened my terrible newspaper eye 

on him, and he reluctantly acknowledged the | 
“damn.” I have, therefore, the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have told you “the truth, the | 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 

CELEBRITIES. 


liable to see distinguished reformers and liter- 


SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1874, 


REMOVAL. | 


LEARNARD 
& HARTLEY 


Invite the attention ef their friends and 
the public to the new location now eccu- 
pied by them at 147, 149, 151, 153 Peiend 
Street, 54, 56,58,60 Canal Strcet, opposite 
south side Boston AK Maine Passcuger De« 
pot. 


We are daily in receipt of 


OVELTIES 


AND 


EW DESIGNS 
arpetings, 


' | 
Oil Cloths and Window Shades, | 


AT THE 





At Mr. Marston’s restaurant you are always MAMMOTH CARPET STORE. 
a 


ary people. Mr. Marston is as much the friend 
and helper of Woman in her efforts to gain 
equality with men before the law as he was of 
the negro in “the long ago,” and here the 
brightest spirits among the female suffragists 
do congregate. Here you may see Lydia Ma- 
ria Child, who with her fresh life always sug- 
gests a winter-blooming rose. “Susie V.,” of 
the Springfield Republican, of whom I have 
written you, also takes her bread and butter 
here. Here, too, may be seen Lucy Stone’s 
cheery, indomitable face, and with her, per- 
haps, her husband, Henry B. Blackwell. They 
are among the most harmonious and delight- 
ful of married people, and never give them- 
selves airs because they are well-to-do enough 
to support two names between them. Here is 
Mrs. Livermore, whose face you know, and 
whose lectures you admire, and here you may 
catch a glimpse of the Universalist preacher, 
Mrs. Hanaford. These names, only a few of 
those I might mention, will give you an idea 
of the cordial reunions that are always liable 
to take place at this pleasant civil rights res- 
taurant.—Howard in Philadelphia Press. 


HUMOROUS. 

A Western granger has written to his repre- 
sentative for some Mardi Grass seed, and will 
have it, he says, franking or no franking. 

The earliest financial transaction on record ? 
When Pharaoh received a check on the bank 
of the Red Sea, crossed by “Moses & Co.’’ 

The Sioux City Journal describes one of the 
belles of a ball-room as “‘a graceful little toad.” 
She must have shone particularly in the hop. 

There is nothing like having a genteel Gos- 
pel. An Episcopal journal has published an 
article on ‘The Etiquette of the Lord’s Table.” 

Here’s something nice asacompliment. “A 
ladies’ school and a sugar-house are kindred 
institutions, inasmuch as both refine what is 
already sweet.” 

A lady promised to give her maid $25 as a 
marriage portion. ‘‘Why, Mary, what a little 
husband you have got!” “Dear me! what 
could you expect for $25.’’ 

A French paper points out how the passion 
for gambling is shown in this country, so that 
even in wedding notices it is necessary to state 
that there are “‘no cards.” 


“Can you tell me, Bill, how it is that a roos- 
ter always keeps his feathers sleek and 
smooth?” “No,” said Bill, ‘Well, he always 
carries his comb on hie head. 

There’s nothing like persistency. John 
Couch was married in Philadelphia the other 
day to a girl who had refused him eighteen 
a. She wanted to see if he really loved 

er. 

“Doctor,” said a conceited literary man to 
Holmes on the streets of Boston, “I am going 
to deliver my lecture in Lowell to-night.” “I 
am glad of it; I dislike those Lowell people,” 
retorted the doctor. 

There was a young man in Chicago, 

And he said, “O may I to your pa go, 

And ask for your hand 
And your houses and land ?”’ 
This timid young man of Chicago. 


There was a young girl in Chicago, 

And she said, “If you don’t let my paw go, 
Your eyes I will scratch 
And your hair I will snatch, 

And swiftly I’ll make every claw go!” 


AT AUCTION, = 


Valuable Building Lots at Lake View 
Grove, Reading, 


Bv BROWN BROTHERS, 
OrFice 19 TREMoNT Row, Boston. 


On Wednesday, a 13, 1874, at 2.30 Pp. M., will be 
sold about 20 acres of land, divided into 92 lots, vary- 
ing in size from 5000 to 12,000 square feet. These lots 
are situated about 8 minutes walk from the Reading 
Post-oftice, Churches, School-houses and Station of 
the B. & M. R.R., and close by the probable Station 
of the proposed extension of the Lowell R. R. from 
its branch at Stoneham via. Reading, N. Reading, and 
Lawrence to Haverhill. 

\ About 25 of the lots are situated on a hill covered 
by a Walnut Grove and afford fine views of Reading, 

akefield and Lake Quadnapowett. There will pro- 
bably, at no distant day, be extended entirely around 
the Lake a marginal road, the Reading approach to 
which will be by Lake Avenue, at Lake View Grove. 

Reading is a very desirable home for Boston busi- 
ness meo, as itis very attractive in every respect, and 
is easy of access, having 18 trains each way per day, 
several of them ——- 

Terms of sale will be easy and a guarantee payment 
of $20 per lot will be required at time of sale. Lith- 
ographic plans of lots, and free tickets from Boston 
and return can be had by applying to the owner, 
— Ruggles, Reading, or to Auctioneers. 


























Learnard & Hartley, 
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APPEnton's 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 
New Revised Edition. 


— Printed from new t. pe, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps, 





The work originally published under the title of 
Tut New AMERICAN CyCLop.AcpiA was completed 
in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which 
it has attained in all parts of the United States, and 
the signa) developments which have taken place in 
every branch of science, literature and art, have in- 
duced the editors and publishers to submit it to an 
exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edi. 
tion entitled Tue AMERICAN CYCLOP EDIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want, 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful ap- 
plication to the industrial and useful arts and the 
convenience and refinement of social life, Great wars 
and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war 
of our own country, which was at its hight when the 
last volume of the old work appeared, has happily 
been ended, and a new course of commercial and in. 
dustrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge has 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet peseeeres 
only in the newspapers, or in transient publications 
of the day, but which ought now to take their place 
in permanent and authentic history. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming, in fact, a new Cyclopedia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
a in its composition as have been suggested 

y longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest possible dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of the most recent dis- 
coveries in science, of every fresh production in Lit- 
erature, and of the newest inventions in the practical 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful 
preliminary labor, ad with the most ample resources 
for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition, have been added, not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidi- 
ty and force to the explanations in the text. They 
embrace a!] branches of science and of natural his- 
tory, and depict the most famous and remarkable 
features of scenery, architecture and art, as well as 
the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. 
Although intended for instruction rather than embel- 
lishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 
artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormous, and it is believed they will find a welcome 
reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, 
and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers, only, payable on 
delivery of each volume. It will be completed in 
sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 
800 pages. fully illustrated with several thousand 
Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Lith- 
ographic Maps. 


Price and Style of Binding. 










In extra Cloth, per vol..... ovedooreees cocccccces OOOO 
In Library Leather, per vol. seccsseccescesesevees 6. 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per v0l.csssceevceeeees 7.00 
In Half Russia, Extra Gilt, per vol..... ‘a ae 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt, per vol +1000 
In Full Russia, per vol........ rr ++010.00 


Six volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, un- 
til completion, will be issued once in two months 
*,* Specimen pages of the American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, illustrations, &c., will be sent gratis on 
application. 
First-class CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
18—8t ss 





PA R KSI D E. For Little Boys & Girls. 

Especially intended for Children deprived of the care 

ofamother. For circulars please address 

MRS. M. L. READ, 77 College St., Hartford, Conn. 
156—4t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from: Tremont Street. Boston. 


t@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 








Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 


long experience in 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
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DON'T GO WEST. 


Superior Litth Farms«- Within 35 Miles 
of Veston Healthy Lecation Ne Agee 
Perfect Title Pare Water Lew 
Taxes -Nothiag Objectiona ble. 


ON THE BOSTON, HARTFORD & ERIE RR 


ONLY HALF A MILE PROM DEPOT 
ah | -A farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
au level; good rich roll; keepe 2 cows and 


horse; some choice fruit; 1) stery house with L, § 


rooms painted white with green biinds, granite an- 
derpioning., Barn 3x25, with cellar, Shop and car- 
riage- house, 2Oxnt8, The houw alone could not be 
built for s2000) Wee built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy High, wealthy teeation, overlooking the 
neighbering villages A great bargain is offered. 
Irice ony S17u0 Apply to 
GhO, H. CHAULN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A SNUG HOME FOR 5) At Bellingham, 
“: cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
oY m first floor, attics unfinikhed Wood house 
ind shop 


High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
land with pear and apple trees lrice only §600, 
Apply 0G EO TH. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 
FORTY ACRE FARM Only 89% down, 
en to mile from depot, 2) miles from Boston 
& Sacrea in wood; Jewel land, free from 
stones; cuts £5 worth of hay in a season, Chotee 
fruit) Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair) Bare (0x86. Carriage-house, shed, 


&e. Good he hy location; fine neighbors. Price 
Only $1500, $3" cach, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply toGro. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
rom Boston, excellent Th-acre farm, 14 miles 
hiefrom depot, Dean Academy, &e ; 30 aeres 


in wood; balance level and free from stones; cute Ww 
tons of hay; keeps decows and a horse; some cholece 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by tine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth half the priceasked — Price 82500, $1200 cash. 
Apply to Gro. H. CHATIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


SUPERIOR LITTLE FARM OF SIX 
zn Re for $1200—One mile south of Bell & 
eA ingham Village; good doop svil, free from 


stones and level; keeps a cow and horse; 40 thrift 
fruit trees; 6 varieties of grapes; 1}-story house with 
L, 36x16, painted, papered and blinded, 7 rooms; 
small stable and woodshed, all connected, and in per- 
fect repair. A beautiful littl place, on high land, 
commanding an extensive view; fine shade trees; 
good neighbors. Price only $1200, #00) cash. Apply 
to Gno, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 








| On the Banks of rd Councosteus River, 
TAR 

LIBRARY, ete, One mile from depot and 
churches, near achool; 46 acres are in wood; wi 
500 corda; the balance {is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rio buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded —10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 80x24; 
shed and ice-house - all in complete repair, The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete,, 1 T-octave plano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitehen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 600 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the who'e will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main no mortgage. Full particulars of Guo, H, 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A 20-ACRE witiul THE 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every | fiber CK, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PI th 
leut 








Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
g HAMPTON FALLS—Within } mile of the 
FRB teret, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
we proximity to churches, schools, &¢., con- 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided; 
cuts 30 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. the fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety, 
Hard and +oft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, henvery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good repair, camenaiiel ”y ornamental 
trees. Very pleasantly located, 4 miles from Hamp- 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman's residence this eetate offers 
great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terma of 
yayments. full particulars of Geo, H,. CHAPIN, & 
Tremont Row, Boston. 





SEA-SHORE HOTEL FOR SALE: 
The wellknown and popular “Tower 
House,’ at Falmouth Heights, Maes., is now 
JM offered for sa'e, completely furnished. The 
house is 100 feet long, with a broad piazza 
xtending the whole front, with 75 feet L, 
containing 64 rooms. The kitchen and laundry are 
independent of the house. Ice-house, containing 
over 100 tons of ice, within ten feet of the kitchen. 
A short distance away is a boarding and livery stable, 
also a fine bowling and billiard hall, containing three 
alleys and four of Briggs’ patent tables. The house 
is well and thoroughly furnished in every depart- 
mert, and has a splendid run of custom; large num- 
bers were turned away last season for want of room. 
The owner’s ill health and a desire to go abroad this 
summer, induce him to sell. This is one of the finest 
summer resorts in New England. Falmouth Heights 
is located on the Old Colony Railroad, one-half mile 
from depot, connected with Boston by four daily 
trains, on a bluff directly opposite Holmes Hole, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, which is the second greatest 
thoroughfare for shipping in the world, over 400 sails 
daily passing in plain view; opportunity for sea trips 
is offered by the steamers and sailing craft that stop 
daily at the new wharf. Nearly the whole of the New 
England and much foreign commerce goes through 
Vineyard Sound, and, together with the frequent 
yacht fleets, make up an amount and a diversity of 
ocean scenery which only those who have enjoyed it 
can fully understand and appreciate. In front of the 
house is a large park, beautifully sloping to the sea, 
giving the house an extensive aud unobstructed ocean 
view. Directly in front, across the park, is the wharf, 
built at a cost of $10,000. Three wells supply pure 
water by a force pump all over the house. he facili- 
ties for bat hing, boating and fishing are unsurpassed. 
The house is in perfeet repair, the rooms high-stud- 
ded, the sleeping apartments unusually ccmtortable, 
and the who!e place has an air of order, comfort and 
neatness. ‘This house, together with all the appurten- 
ances, must be 30!d at once, and a great bargain is 
offered. The greater part of the purchase mone 
may remain on mortgage. For »hotographs and full 
articulars apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, New England 
Farm Agency, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
FAR Beton, a good 1} story house, painted 20 aw 
EL blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, would 
make a good carpenter shop and a goed carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75ap le, pear and sot 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly - 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
year; owner must sell but does not need the one, 
Foxboro is a flourishing town, employing ore 3 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHA ’ 
Tremont Row, Boston. 




















For any description of country real estate go to 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


24 Tremont Rew, Beston. 
16 tf 
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Among our Michigan exchanges are the 
following outspoken advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage: The Detroit Union, Ypsilanti Repub- 
hiean Ypsilanti Commercial, Uadeon Post, 
Lansing Republican, logham County News 
Kalamazoo Telegraph, Grand Haven Her- 
aid, Cassopolis Democrat, Fowler's Manis 


PRESS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. | 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1874. 





election, in November 
provided for the submission of this question as 
a separate amendment, and the vote of the 
people will show whether Michigan is ready 
now for the change which we believe is gener- 
ally conceded must, sooner or later, come. 

We have never quite seen the force of the 
argument, advanced by the Anti- Woman Suf- 
fragists, that woman must lay aside her wo- 
manly ways, and disguise vy peo! and lovable 
nature, and assume a sort of strike-from-the- 


tee Times Pentwater News, Whitehall For- 
wm, Portiand Obsercer, Osceola Outline, Low 
ell Journal, Mason County Record, Berrien 
County Record, Cedar Springs Clipper, How- 
ard Kecord, and Muskegon Lakeside Weekly. 
There are others that we donot now cal! cer- 


shoulder air, in order to vote intelligently and 
properly. We don’t believe the ballot in the 
hands of Woman will so mesmerize her as to 
take away her power or desire to still make 
the social circle refined and pure, and home 
happy: And we have never been fully per- 
suaded that woman, because she is a female, is 


| ber of the candidates were questioned, either 
publicly or privately, as to whether they 
would support this measure, and though some 
gave equivocal answers it was surprising to 
see how few were willing to give a positive re- 
fusal. When the election was completed it 
was found that out of the two hundred and 


| twenty-eight supporters this question had in 


the old Parliament, about sixty had lost their 
seats; but on the other hand, nearly twice as 
many of those who opposed it had lost their 
seats also. In going through the list of the 
present members two hundred and twenty 
names are found that either have supported 


tainly to mind. One thing is most remark- 
able ; out of seventy exchanges not one has, 
as yet, declared itself opposed to putting the 
ballot in Woman's hand. 

Amoug the papers that are declaring them- 
selves in favor of giving Woman the ballot we 
are glad to see al! shades of political opinion 
represented. We have strong hopes that all 
political parties at their next State Conven- 
tions will adopt platforms strongly favoring 
this refurm. No party would lose votes by 
taking such a position, while any party that 
takes opposite grounds will be sure to lose 
many. Woman Suffragists need to impress 
this fact on the minds of politicians of all par- 
ties, for nothing converts politicians sooner 
than the prospect of losing or gaining votes. 

Tue following brief extracts from editorials 
and communications, which amount in the 
aggregate to more than thirteen columns of 
solid matter, have appeared in the Michigan 
newspapers within a single week. 

The Ypsilanti Commercial says: 

Michigan is to be the grand battle ground of 
1374. The question for discussion is this, Wheth- 
er there is enough of justice, of manhood, and 
of chivalry, possessed by the men of our State 
to lift the stigma of disfranchisement from the 
brows of the mothers, wives, and gistere of 
voters. 

The Mercantile Journal says: 

The canvass of the question in Michigan oc 
eurs under circumstances very different from 
those of the contest in Kansas seven years ago 
The comparative age, the more easterly posi- 
tion, and the larger population and resources of 
the community which is now to vote on the 
subject, render the discussion about to take 
place one of greater interest and significance 
than the Kansas controversy. 
denied thatif a great State like Michigan shall 
see fit to accord to its women the liberty to 
vote, and if the possession of this liberty shall 
be found to do no more harm than the enfran- 
ehisement of Michigan's Indians has done, the 


effect of the example on many other States is | 


likely to be quiteimportant. The public ought 
to put aside all prejudice, disregarding all the 
nonsense which indiscreet advocates may have 
mixed with this topic, and address themselves 
soberly and fairly to the answering of the query 
raised by the Suffrage advocates, “whether 
there is any reason, founded on justice or wis- 
dom, why our mothers, our wives, our sisters or 
eur daughters should not be free to vote, or to 
abstain from voting, as they may think best.” 
For this is the question Michigan now under- 
takes to decide. The couatry will doubtless 
watch with interest the course of events in 
Michigan, having in mind the apparent success 


of the experiment in Wyoming’ Territory, | 


which is likely to exert a favorable influence 
o the result next fall. 


Toe Commercial Advertiscr and Michigan Home | 


Jowrnel says: 


Referring to the submission in this State of 


the question of Woman Suffrage to the vote of 


the people, the Christian Union remarks that 
“whether adopted or not, the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage must gain mightily from the dis- | 
eussion of the subject in every part of the | 
State; for there is no possibility of framing 
even a plausible argument against this reform, 


Tt cannot be | 


not as worthy and well qualified to hold office 
by election as by appointment. We do not 
believe anyone will say that Mrs. Harriet A. 
Tenney, the present state librarian, would have 


proved less efficient in her position had she | 


been elected instead of appointed to that office. 
And if women are a little more earnest and 
diligent in prayer and moral reform move- 
ments than men, we fail to see why the intro- 
duction of a little of this foreign element into 
politics should be considered dangerous. At 
all events, the experiment must sooner or later 
be tried, and why not let Michigan take the 
lead? 

The Grand Haven Jerald says: 

A qualifying clause regulating the right of 
Suffrage would perhaps be more acceptable to 
us, but as reforms never go backward, we can 
not retreat under the Utopian theory of Wo- 
man's incapacity, or that she is a mere sub- 


servient being, subject to the caprice and pas- | 


sion of “us men” Spiritually, intellectually, 
and morally, she isour peer, and she should 
have the same voice and power in wielding 
‘her influence, as men. Why not? Woman 
is justas amenable tu law as man, yet she has 
no right in saying what kind of law shall be 
made or penalty suffered. She must submit 
to the arbitrary dictation of the “lords of 
creation,” whether right or wrong. ‘ur gov- 
ernment is very liberal with the “right of Suf- 
| frage,’’ so much so as to have forced the ne- 
gro up to the ballot box to vote, irrespective 
of any qualifications to do so Intelligently— 
| allows any one of the masculine gender to 
| perform this sacred trust by simply affirming 
| his desire to do 80, yet, with all this generosi- 
| ty, Woman, whom we must ever accept as our 
| companion and equal, is passed aside with 
| the plea that it will contaminate her; that to 
| make laws is not her province, but to form 
| the minds of those who are to make laws is 
her duty. .... We expect the women will 
| take a laboring oar in this work, that an ap- 
| propriate organization will be speedily effected, 
and committees appointed to watch their 
| special interest during the campaign. The 
| more energy put into the work, the surer and 
| more complete the triumph. Without their 
work nothing will be accomplished. 


The Hudson Post says: 


The Legislature has also provided for the 

submission of the question of the enfranchise- 

| ment of women. This question is submitted 

| Separately, and on it will be fought the Wo- 

| man’s Rights campaign of the approaching 
| election, 

If any of our friends know any reason why 
women should not be enfranchised, we will 
| be glad to make it known through the col- 

umns of the Post. Fairly written articles on 
either side of this subject, or for or against 


will be welcomed. 
The Battle Creek Journal says: 


Now that the question of Woman Suffrage 
| willbe submitted to a vote of the people of 
| Michigan next fall, every voter should sub- 
scribe for the paper and inform himself on the 
| question. All ladies who are interested in Wo- 
man Suffrage are requested to meet at the base- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church on Friday 
| afternoon of next week, at 3 o’clock, for the 
| purpose of organizing a society and appoint- 
| ing officers. A full attendance is desired. 
The Grand Haven Herald says: 
The next Annual Meeting of the Michigan 
| State Woman Suffrage Association will be 


without denying the fundamental principles of | held at Lansing on Wednesday the 6th day of 


Republican Government and avowing doctrines 


May next. We trust the friends of the move- 


that involve the exclusion from the polls of | ment in Ottawa County willorganize auxiliary 


large bodies of men whose right to vote is now 
man may 


acknowledged. Nay, more. <Any 
be safely challenged to give one sound reason 
why he should himself be permitttd to vote 


that will not be equally good if urged in behalf 
of his wife, his mother, or bis daughter.” All 
of which may be disputed, and is disputed. 


| societies in every township and city ; and will 
see that delegates are appointed to attend this 
| meeting. The Legislature having submitted 
an Amendment for the enfranchisement of wo- 
men, women must give their whole hearts to 
the work for a few months. The more energy 
manifested by them the more certain are they 


The debate turns upon the question whether | to secure the aid of “my lords” to help them 


Suffrage is a natura! right ora privilege. In 
ether words, whether people are born into the 
world independent of everything and every- 
body, or whether they must submit to regula- 


tions which they find laid down by those who 
were here before them. 


The Osceola Outline save : 


The friends of Woman Suffrage do not claim 
that every Woman be obliged to vote; they 
simply claim that every Woman shail be free, | pelled to obey 
az every man is free, to do as she may think 


best. 
The Marshall Statesman says : 


The meeting of the Woman’s Suflrage Asso- | 
giation, which is announced elsewhere to meet | - ee 
on the Gth of May, at Lansing, should be atten- | 


along. 
The Grand Rapids Post says: 


If Woman Suffrage triumphs, this fall, great 
credit will be due the Patrons of Husbandry, 
who were among the first to recognize, in 
their Granges, Woman’s right to a position of 
equality with Man. The Grange vote will prob- 
ably be cast, almost solidly, in favor of giving 
Woman a voicein making the laws she is com- 
If the reform party for which 

so many of us are anxiously waiting, is to be 

inaugurated in the State next fall, one of the 
| chief planks in its platform will, we believe, 
| bethe granting of the ballot to Woman. 


ded by every person who feels an interest in | WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE BRITISH PAR- 
the great work of effecting a reform in public LIAMENT. 


sentiment in this matter. 


The question as to | 
whether women shall vote or not is to be sub- | 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in America 


any new feature of the proposed constitution, , 


the measure, or have promised to do so, while 
there are only two hundred and thirty-one 
who either have voted against it, or are under- 
| stood to be unfavorable. Outside of these two 
| lists there is another list of a little more than 
_two hundred, whose opinions are, as yet, un- 
known. 
| Thirty-two members of the present Govern- 
| ment have seats in the House of Commons; 
of these, sixteen are known to be favorable to 
the enfranchisement of women, and the ma- 
jority of the Cabinet are made up of these 
| sixteen. 
| There is less positive knowledge in regard 
| to the status of the question in the House of 
| Lords, but it is privately understood, on good 
authority, that it will not meet with opposi- 
| tion. From these facts it will be seen that 
there is a good deal of reason to hope that the 
Bill will pass, the present session. 

The Bill, as introduced by Mr. John Siuart 
Mill and Mr. Jacob Bright, proposed to give 
the franchise to all women who had the prop- 
erty qualification that would confer the fran- 
chise upon men. This would have opened the 
franchise to a few wives who chance to have 
property in their own right, unless some es- 
pecial provision had been made to exclude 
them. This provision would doubtless have 
been made, as English feeling is by no means 
ready to give wives a position of equal author- 
ity with husbands. But the fear that wives 
might get the franchise has withheld some 
from supporting the measure. Mr. Forsyth, 
in framing his Bill, has explicitly excluded 
married women. 

Some friends of the cause will be annoyed 
and disappointed at this, but I can but regard 
it with approval. First it will go far to under- 
mine the opposition ; second, this change will 
| give members, who have voted against it here- 
| tofore, an ostensible reason at least for coming 
| round to its support; and third, it is dividing 
one long and difficult step into two easy and 
short ones, though probably a considerable 
time will intervene between the two. 

Under the best circumstances, very few 
wives could exercise the franchise till the law 
relating to the property of married women is 
amended. The women enfranchised by the 
Bill, in its present form, will constitute about 
one-seventh of the whole number of voters, 
' and this number will be quite sufficient to se- 

cure an Amendment in this and other laws 
that work to the disadvantage of women. 

The general belief that the enfranchisement 
of these women will bea gain to the Conserva- 
tive party is rapidly winning friends for it in 
that party, but this, on the other hand, makes 
Liberals stand aloof; and it is not very un- 

‘likely that when the Bill comes on, some of 
its old supporters may be absent from the 
House. This is one of the dangers to be fear- 
ed; still Liberals will not like to have a meas- 
ure, so essentially liberal in principle, carried 
by Conservatives without their support. 

Another still greater danger is the unfortu- 
nate time assigned to the Bill. It is down for 
the 17th of June, and is preceded on the same 
day by the “Permissive Bill,” when, as on all 
Wednesdays, the session is limited to six 

‘hours. 

The Permissive Bill may occupy the whole 
afternoon, and at best it must be expected to 
take a large part of it, so that little time will 
be left for the discussion of Mr. Forsyth’s Bill, 

| and members who desire to defeat it will only 
| need to make long speeches, and fill up the 
| time till six o'clock when the House adjourns. 
| Had Mr. Forsyth been more experienced in 
| Parliamentary tactics, he would doubtless 
have secured a more favorable place for his 
| Bill; as it is, with the most favorable feeling 
| in the House, the success would be endan- 
gered. 
Therefore, with a strong conviction that a 
| raajority of the House will be ready to support 


_ the measure, I could not venture to predict 





| 


mitted to men alone, and they must be appeal- | will be glad to learn the status of this question | its fate on the 17th of June. 
ed to with arguments so strong as to leave no in the new British Parliament. 


doubts in their minds of the necessity of ex- | 


tending the franchise to women. Woman’s | Many bave doubtless observed that Mr. 
nce at the polls will create the same or- | Jacob Bright, who had charge of the bill in 
Jerly spirit that now pervades the entrance | the last session of Parliament, lost his seat in 
to . peg — ay ~— Bye ni | the late eleciion, and the bill has now passed 
would be abolished, and instead of ministers | ; 
er refined men shrinking from a visit to the pe the hands of Mr. Forsyth, whose name 
Ils, they would find that the courtesy, which | 18 Very well known in America from his graph- 
ss instinctively shown women, had purified | ic and eloquent account of “The Life ard 
even that place. The greater the social liber- | Times of Cicero.” 


| 
ty, the purer women become, and, through | : , ’ 
their influence, the purer society becomes, An | Mr. Forsyth is a new member, but his pro 


isvestigation into Spanish sociological facts, | fessional and literary position will give him 
and a comparison with American statistics considerable weight in Parliament, and the 
will prove this statement. The change must | fact that he is a Conservative will no doubt 
geome, sooner or later. Let Michigan immor- | win some favor for the question in the present 


: : s in thi ! 
ee aoe sae oe ee Parliament, which is so strongly conservative. 


The Lowell Journal says: , 
We are heartily glad that in this state this pected, and the re-election so hurried, that 


question is to be decided at the next general | the friends of this question were not able todo 


The dissolution of Parliament was so unex- | 


Mary E. Beepy. 
| London, England. 
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| WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION OF MIS- 
SOURI 


| We have just celebrated our seventh Anni- 
_versary. We have risen to the dignity of 
| two sessions of the Annual Meeting, this 
| year, and the still greater dignity of holding 
| the evening session in one of the largest 
churches in this city. Herewith find full re- 
| ports of both sessions. 
Our City papers gave fragmentary reports 
| in a pretty fair spirit, but, either through ill- 
| will or ignorance, used the word ‘‘female” in- 
stead of “‘woman” throughout, even chang- 
ing copy in Mrs. Hazard’s report, to be consis- 
tent, I suppose. 


The legislature wisely | all they could have desired. Still, a large num- | . 
| frage Association of Missouri, was held on | who is to do such service forus? I respect 


The business session of the Woman Suf- | black slain soldiers, it is but natural to ask, 


Saturday, April 18, at3 p.m., in the Board Charles Sumner’s private reasons, intimated 

Room of the Mercantile Library Building. | to Mr. Blackwell, and thank him in my heart 
The President, Mrs. Hazard, called the for the sympathy expressed to Mrs. Hooker. 

meeting to order, and stated the object of the | He did his appointed work and did it nobly, 

meeting tobe the election of officers for the | and we should not repine that he could not do 

ensuing year, and the consideration of re- | more. 

ports But, with the final settlement of Civil Rights 


The Secretary, Mrs. Hall, then read the 
minutes of the last Annual Meeting, which 
were accepted. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mrs. Orrick, 
was read and accepted, showing a balance of 
$21 on hand, 


for the enfranchised black men, let the living 
law-givers, black and white, turn not only their 
eyes, but voices and hands, towards those stil] 
in the thraldom of political bondage. Henry 
Wilson, it is true, has, year after year, from 
the platform of Suffrage Conventions, uttered 


his perennial testimony. 

“For twenty years I have been of the opin- 
ion that my wife and daughter have the same 
right to the suffrage that I have, and I believe 
so still.” 

And then; 
works is dead.” 


The Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Towns- 
ley, then read the report of the work through- 
out the State, which I will forward next 
week. 

The St. Louis County Association reported 
through the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Case. 

The President then called Mrs. Hall to the 
chair and read an earnest and able address, 
which reflects perfectly the feelings and views “a 
of her co-workers, the members of our As- 
sociation. Standing firmly on our platform, 
“the sole purpose of securing the ballot for 
Woman,” we can, nevertheless, look about and 
make a correct estimate of the bearing and 
significance of other movements towards the 
direct issue of Suffrage. (This address will ap- 
pear next week.) 

The Association then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers. The nominating committee 
reported the following ticket, which was elected 
unanimously: President, Mrs. W. T. Hazard; 
Vice Presidents, Mrs. Wm. Patrick, Mrs. J. B. 
Henderson, Mrs. M. A. Wilson, Mr. J. B. Case, 
Mrs. F, D. Northcut, Mrs, J.S. Phelps, Mrs. M. 
A. Bedford, Mr. J. E. Yeatman, Judge J. M. 
Krum and Rev. John Snyder; Secretary, Mrs. 
Geo. D. Hall; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
J. M. Townsley ; Treasurer, Mrs. J. P. Orrick ; 
Executive Committee, Mrs. Beverly Allen, Mrs. 
Stephen Ridgely, Mrs. Henry Stagg, Mrs. M 
W. Willis, Mrs. O. A. Grubb, Mrs. EL. Case, 
and Miss H.Noa. The names of Mrs. W. Holy 
and Mrs. G. W. Simpkins were added to the 
Executive Committee. 

The business being now concluded, Miss H. 
Noa was called upon for remarks, and respond- 


what then? “Faith without 
Mere words are as sounding 


man, high or low, for words without works. 
F. i. 





MADAME LOYSON ON TEMPERANCE. 


Mme. Loyson, the American wife of Father 
Hyacinthe, has addressed her fellow country- 
women, through the New York Herald, with 
some earnest words of encouragement, to 
cheer them on in their crusade against intem- 
perance. Her strong words regarding the 
terrible effects of intemperance in this coun- 
try are none too strong. Ofher faith in the 
methods adopted by the crusaders, we have 
nothing to say. On this subject, we have ex- 
pressed our own opinions freely. But her 
views on the causes of the prevailing malady 
of the American people are somewhat novel 
and worth considering. She says it is a mal- 
ady of the stomach. “Conscientious people 
become dyspeptics; non-conscientious peo- 
ple become drinkers.” The appetite for 
drink, she thinks, is cultivated at our tables, 
“by the use of coffee, tea, pepper, pickles, 
mustard, spices, too much salt, hot bread and 
pastry, raw meat and grease, and, above all, 
by the use of tobacco.” The appetite for 
drink is the cry of an inflamed stomach, and 
she recommends the use of soup, milk and 
salad, prepared with good oil, and the culti- 
ed by a humorous criticism on a paragraph, a | vation of grapes for pure native wine, by way 
few moments before falling under her noticein | of remedy or prevention. 
the library below. os 

“In the Contemporary Review a well-known 
scientist says that ‘no matter what women may 
do, they cannot change themselves into men.’ 
What a consolation! We were quite sure 
of this before, but to be confirmed by such 
high authority on mental and physical grounds, 
that do what we may, even if we drop a bit 
of paper into the ballot box, we cannot change 
ourselves into men, is acomfortindeed.” Miss 
Noa concluded with some strictures on the 
opposition in some quarters to co-education, 
and received the applause that her pleasant 
words and smiling manner always call forth. 
Miss Noa generally speaks extempore and should 
be heard to be appreciated. 

Mr. Case being called upon, said that in his 
opinion the question of Woman’s Rights was 
fast settling itself. He thought the American 
idea of fair play was a powerful ally. He also 
spoke of the temperance phase of the question, 
and stated that it had given rise to a growing 
sentiment in favor of women having a better 
and more effectual way to right their wrongs 
than by kneeling on the sloppy pavements 
among rude and drunken men. 

The meeting then adjourned to convene at 
the Union M. E. Church, corner of Eleventh 
and Locust Streets, Monday evening, when 
addresses were delivered by Bishop Bowman, 
of the Methodist Church North, also, by Mrs. 
L. F. Dickenson, and Rev. Jonathan Snyder of 
the Church of the Messiah, (Unitarian). 


ADJOURNED SESSION, 


SUPERIOR CIVILIZATION. ~~~ 


Aun English writer, Dr. T. L. Nichols, ina 
work ‘‘How to Behave,” says: “in the rudest 
regions of America, when not only a lady, but 
any woman, enters a railway carriage, some 
man rises to give her a seat. On a Mississip- 
pi steamboat no man is allowed to sit down at 
the table until every woman isseated. Front 
seats at public entertainments are the same 
price as back ones, but they are ‘reserved for 
ladies,’ and when all passengers pay the 
same price, the most elegant carriages are, by 
common consent, also reserved for ladies—that 
is, for all females and their attendants, The 
same rule prevails in hotels and everywhere. 
More deference is shown to women, as wo- 
men, in America, than in any country in the 
world.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES, 
N. E. Woman’s Ciub.—May 4,at 7.0 P.M, 


Rev.H.G. Spaulding will give his lecture on “Rome,” 
with illustrations. 





The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting on Wednesday, May 6, at 3 r. M., ab3 
Tremont Place. Dr Mary J. Safford-Blake will read 
a paper on “Some of our Dangers, and How to Avoid 
Them.” All interested invited to attend. 

Monthly Nurse.—A State of Maine Womaa, 
who is well known, and can be highly recommended 
from this office, wishes engagements as a monthly 
nurse. Address Mrs. Coe, No. 2 Clapp St., South 
Boston. 





According to the announcement the ad- 
journed session convened at the M. E. Church, 
at 7 1-2 o’clock, Monday evening, April 20. 
A large and intelligent audience was present. 
On the platform were seated Mrs. Hazard, 
Mrs. Dutro, Mrs. Dickenson, Rev. Bishop Bow- 
man and Jonathan Snyder, D.D. 

After an organ voluntary, finely executed 
by Mrs. Bacon, of the Beethoven Conservatory 
of Music, Mrs. Dutro opened the meeting with 
a fervent prayer. 

Mr. Casz read a letter from Dr. William G. 
Elliot, of St. Louis, addressed to Mrs. Hazard, 
regretting his inability to be present at the 
meeting, but heartily indorsing its object and 
the entire plan for the enfranchisement of Wo- 
man (applause). 


The P. 0. address of Margaret W. Campbell is at 
12 Diller St., Chicago. 





“A thing of beauty is a joy forever” 


The Best Polish in the World. 


ING|SUN 


—— 





St ee 
STOVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ’73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor; 


Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
enpacan, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
rye. 


Bisuor Bowman then addressed the audi- 
ence. (His speech will appear next week. ) 

Thus closed our seventh Anniversary, and 
we begin another year, undaunted by seeming 
failures, undismayed by any fears for the ulti- 
mate triumph of our most righteous cause. 

Mrs. Hazarp, in her address, alluded to the 
oft expressed opinion among ourselves that 
the object we seek will at last be won by 
means unforeseen and unexpected by us. 
Truly it does seem that for us there is no 
Moses yet arisen, and perhaps we look for one 
in vain. But, reflecting on the life-long devo- 
tion of Sumner to the colored race in their 
march to freedom, the assiduous industry of 





Henry Wilson for the same end, and the mighty 
oaths of B. F. Butler over the bodies of his 





Morse Bros., Proprietors: 


CANTON, MASS. 
14—ly 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 


To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—1y 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
4—ly 
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